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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 
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Napa County, 
California 





Pure Altar Wines 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burdungy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulteu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


a 0b Vineyard 








Main Office New York Office and Cellar: 
300 Montgomery Sc. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
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815 So. Sixth St 413 Sibley Sc. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave 
Milwaukee 4, Wis St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass 






































































(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Popiin Poptin All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Oniy Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. S 5.29 $ S22 S$ 3.73 $ 11.50 18 in. 
Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs: 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs 42 in 6.75 6.75 pe»: 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs 44 in 7.50 Tea 8.00 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19. 50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Noe. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Santorized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy on i 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- —. — 0 
ing in all church colors, made extra aa am. - $3.75 ae + -$5.5 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 7O 
NE fe sis ogo ww ceo pre $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 pen No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 


medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 (J) Ne. 8110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


. oo 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- WIS as. sce ako wo alee lao ata $6.50 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


INCH se eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeee++ $4.25 Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
ae Ob 26 MOE kb vtsdeves gee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
ee EE Oe ee rn eaten: $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


TeKotagl adialsine q D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHIGAGO'6, ILL... ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


without obligation. 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
es eee eer 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil —— 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Cee Ge on cccesevs 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


























(B) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 


(C) No. Y¥5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 








in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Cope ......... 70.50 80.75 gS” 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 89.00 og 121.50 
Gothic. Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $60.75 
eee COS go cccccecs 96.00 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 150.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 36.00 
Preaching Stole ....... 12.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 
ES ee 98.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 


Jb house of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
aa 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Cate Came 2 nccccsce 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 


design, per yard............ $4.75 | 


(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


OF Cs ccetaees chene ees $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
err $3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on. back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
ser ciate ack cated Darens tees cae are $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
ssi Son caves esl iasasae a ab eee Sosa one $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 


No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 


SE RC ie ee eS $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
SRSCTUIOR GENT. «5. cisin no 0:5 $ 19.25 


No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
bs apicceamaicn tan eaieaa doe $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sign at bottom. ..<sc<ccsce $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 


‘shbeeheaaseasaeneuewel $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
RS Ry $ 16.95 


Lh Mote of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linén by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
i ae Sa oar ere oT ede erat cette $ 17.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 -2* F3** 
pS ere $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal...... 1.20 135 861.75 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
Pe 1.50 1.30 1.55 
Finger Towel. . 85 95 1.20 


Stole Collar... 40 45 .65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd..... $ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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in every detail. 


Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 














Je Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 
(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 
(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 

+ ob os 
No. A725 Nylon and Wool 
A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
ice canal pein an h ts ea $ 59.50* 
Sash $9.00 House Cassock . $98.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed 
eee rere $ 97.50* 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 






















































(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

w a 0 a 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
a rare $ 69.50* 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $105.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes per- 
fectly and gives long wear. .$ 79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $127.50 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors 
into an elegant cassock. Ideal for 
IIE kk. oo 6 wee ead ees $ 87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $140.00 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 418 
The Peacock Astride the World 


This is a symbol of hope in a world that has seemingly lost much of its zest for living while 
it reaps the harvest of killing through war. The ancients believed that the cooked flesh of 
the peacock was incorruptible, and old legends speak of the peacock as a symbol of im- 
mortality. Ass such it was used on early Christian tombs. The peacock in this design bears 
the Christogram upon its breast and stands in the outline of the Cross to signify that our 
hope is inthe Immortal King of Ages, Our Lord Jesus Christ who by His Cross has given ushope. 


“Buy American” a aA 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


th, fee turers 
q abtics 


= 
MEANS We Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Prade Mark Re Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
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IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
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SCULPTURE 


by Janet de Coux 


St. Mary's Church 
Manhasset, New York 
Rev. John K. Sharp, Pastor 
Raphael Hume, Architect 


| RAMBUSCH 
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CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


Rupert P. Schmitt — Bernard O. Gruenke 
Murals @ Decorations © Stained Glass @ Lighting Altars 
1323 South 43rd Street . . . Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


For detailed information, estimates, 
etc., send us your specifications and 
measurements. Your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
artists, ecclesiologists, 
and craftsmen skillfully 
combine their efforts to 
produce exquisite stained 


glass windows 
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Right Rev. Msgr 
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and artistry of 
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HoMILIES ON THE LrrurGy 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEAsts 


By Joseph H. Cassidy, M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Page Page 
Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1012 his “joy and crown.” While the life of the 
Humility modern priest may not contain the dramatic 


incidents of Paul's story, its over-all pattern is 
the same. For every priest his parishioners 
are his “‘joy and crown.” 


Humility furnishes the solid foundation for all 
the other virtues. The test of humility ts not 
what we think about ourselves or what others 
think about us, but how we stand in the eyes of 
God. In both His teaching and His life 
Christ furnished us a model of humility. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 1022 
Personal Sanctification 


Our political leaders will have to seek light 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost L015 from on high if they wish to find a solution for 
Che First Commandment of the Law the world’s problems. The simple, but pro- 
The commandment of love was the most impor- found, dogma of the Mystical Body suggests 
fant as well as the most practical phase of the relations that should erist between nations 
Christ’s teaching. This teaching met unre- and individuals. 


lenting opposition from Christ's Jewish con- 
temporaries. Love entails sacrifice, and sac- a ee ee ine 
rifice confirms love. Ihe Joy of Christian Living 

In St. Paul’s life we find an erample of perfect 
personal sanctification. While undoubtedly 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost... 1025 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 1018 


St. Paul as a Type of the Priesthood few of us will be called on to emulate Paul’s 
St. Paul was completely transformed after his deeds, God has for each one of us some spect fic 
conversion. His subsequent life was spent in work to do. Upon the fulfillment of this 
incessant labor for his converts, whom he called special task our success in life depends. 


Marble Altars, Statu- 
ary, Stations of the 
Cross, Fonts, executed 
in our Studios in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, at 
costs that are well 
within the reach of 
Pastors with modest 
means at their dis- 
posal. Beautiful altars 
do not necessarily 


mean expensive altars. 


Do consult us—send 


for pictorial circular. 





Convent of Our Lady of The Lake, Verona, N. J. 
Rey. M. J. Boylan, Pastor 


Che Gasparri Stiadios 


2992 Webster Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 
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More Privacy for Priest 
and Penitent 





YOUR CHOICE— HEAD or HAND SET 





As an aid to the dignity and solemnity of the Sacrament of 
Penance, the Schulmerich Confess-A-Phone is invaluable. Ex- 
tremely small and compact, with a sensitivity that can pick up 
a whisper, it enhances and deserves a place in, every confessional. 
It is a great comfort, as well, to those who have difficulty in hearing. 

The Confess-A-Phone is also a practical choice. It is hum-free, 
operates on regular 110 volt A.C. current (no batteries to run 
down), offers high-fidelity reproduction, and is low-priced. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send now for your Confess- 
A-Phone. Try it. If you are not satisfied, return it to us within 
two weeks, and we will refund the purchase price. 


Schulmerich Confess-A-Phone 
Only *69.” 


Shipped prepaid if cash is received with order. Otherwise, C.O.D., 
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Education of Children 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“Six Mount Vernon teen-agers, 
including a_ girl lookout, were 
held in bail of $1000 each to-day 
charged with stealing $2400 cash 
and $400 worth of movie film 
Wednesday night in a_ well-co- 
ordinated raid upon the Frederick 
S. Steinmann Drug Store.... Clive 
L. Wise, 17 years old, of 154 Park- 
way South, Mount Vernon, a son of 
Frederick Wise, co-proprietor of 
the drug store, confessed to De- 
tective Walter Deeley that he 
‘masterminded’ the plot because 
he wanted money to buy an auto- 
mobile to overcome his ‘unpopu- 
larity with the crowd.’ ”’ 


_o RUNS a news item in the New 
York Times of May 26, 1951. This 
incident is simply a picturesque but 
very typical example of juvenile miscon- 
duct to-day. Most of us tend to be- 
come nostalgic as we grow old: we fall 
into our ‘‘anecdotage”’ and surround our 
childhood days with a golden mist of 
happy memories, comparing the present 
time with the “good old days” much to 
the disfavor of 1951. This was the 
explanation, or so I believed, of the 
chorus of wails constantly directed 
these last few years against our educa- 
tional system. Just a few old fogies 
trying to turn back the hands of the 
clock! But of late so many and so 
astounding have been the reports of 
juvenile delinquency around New York 
City that I am beginning to suspect 
that there is something more than 


nostalgia in the barrage of criticism 
aimed at our schools. There is some- 
thing askew, if not rotten, in Denmark. 

JUVENILE RACKETEERING ON 

SCHOOL PREMISES 

During the month of August many 
parents will have to give serious thought 
to this question of educating their 
children. Little Helen is about to tear 
at her mother’s heartstrings when she 
toddles off to school for the first time in 
her six years of adorable infancy: 
John has graduated from grammar- 
school and is about to enter the portals 
of the local high-school. Imagine what 
goes on in the mind of a mother who 
thinks of the perils that lie ahead for her 
young hopefuls; imagine her anguish 
and fearful anticipation when she reads 
of cases of assault and battery, rape, 
seduction, sale of narcotics right on the 
school premises. Recently a 14-year- 
old New York City schoolboy said on 
a TV program that he had been a nar- 
cotics addict for 4 months, that he knew 
100 teen-age addicts, and that he could 
get dope any time he wanted it. He was 
introduced to heroin by another teen- 
ager who later died from the drug. 
Little Johnny on TV declared that he 
used $6 worth of drugs a day. He stole 
anything he could get his hands on, 
including a suit of his mother’s in order 
to get money from the pawnbroker so 
that he could buy drugs. An incident 
such as this must give any mother a 
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heartache when she realizes that her 
own children must rub shoulders with 
boys like Johnny in the classroom and 
in the corridors after class. 

Mother is further bewildered when 
she reads the statements of noted edu- 
cators regarding the pedagogy of the 
schools, or when she hears some friends 


who are teachers bewailing the evils of 


the system. Not long ago, Professor 
Harry J. 
Illinois declared that, in their attempt 
to substitute “socially significant” sub- 
jects for the teaching of the “three 
R's,” the educational carpetbaggers 
have been overloading our schools with 
“silly fads, tawdry tricks, superficial 
subject-matter and cheaply utilitarian 
educational philosophy.”” Mother is 
puzzled. Are these teachers just mal- 
contents, and these professors head- 
line-hunters? Is the fault with the 
school system, or are the schools doing 
a good job in the face of parental ir- 
responsibility? 

Certainly the majority of teachers are 
very conscientious. Only yesterday 
while visiting Roosevelt Hospital I 
met a schoolteacher who was suffering 
from a heart ailment brought on by 
overwork. “Like most teachers,” she 
told me, “I honestly tried to get the 
three R’s into the young minds and at 
the same time keep them amused with 
an activity program, and like most 
teachers to-day I just had to work too 
hard and too long.” 

We Catholics are well aware that we 
need not get into controversy over the 
It is none of our 
being 


public school system. 
affair. We are suspected of 
partisans in this school question since 
we have our own system of schools, 
and our judgment of educational sys- 
tems is considered about as revelant as 
the judgment of a Lucky Sirtke salesman 
evaluating the merits of Camels. The 
public school system is not really our 
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business, and we would do well to mind 
our own business and strive to make our 
parochial system as perfect as possible. 
(It is our business in so far as we pay 
taxes for school support, and we may 
regret to see the defects of the public 
school system, but it is not our business 
to send our children to these schools. ) 
Moreover, in discussing education | 
think it is advisable for preachers to 
confine their remarks to the merits or 
shortcomings of particular systems of 
pedagogy rather than to the merits or 
shortcomings of the public schools. For 
there is a fierce loyalty to the public 
schools in certain sections of the coun- 
try, especially among educated Liberals. 
Mrs. 
Meyer of Washington and her fervent 
admiration that 
In one of her articles in the 
wrote that) the public 
the chief vehicle for 


Consider, for instance, Kugene 
amounts almost to 
worship. 
Allantic she 
school is 

mutual love, forgiveness and tolerance 


Why 


stir up a hornet’s nest if it is not neces- 


between all classes and creeds.” 
sary? 


NEGLECT OF DISCIPLINE IN 

MODERN SCHOOLS 

In general, the chief complaint of 
parents to-day is that certain prevailing 
schools of pedagogy do not insist suf- 
ficiently on discipline. David Hulburd 
published “This Happened in 
dena” a few months ago. The book 
dealt with the expulsion of Willard 
Goslin as superintendent of schools in 


Pasa- 


asadena. It seems that certain citi- 
zens of that city did not like the type 
of pedagogy practised by Willard Goslin 
and, forming the School Development 
Council, they exerted pressure on the 
Pasadena school board until the mem- 
bers of the board sent a telegram = to 
Goslin requesting him to resign. John 
Hersey in the \. ). /lerald-Tribune 
(April 29) and Professor Conant (CV. ¥,. 
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Times, April 29) reviewed the Hulburd 
book and laid the blame on a certain 
Allen Zoll and his reactionary propa- 
What 


seemed to ignore was the possibility 


eanda outfit. these reviewers 
that the Pasadena parents did not take 
kindly to Goslin’s ideas of education. 
Like so many other Liberals, Hersey 
and Conant suspect that) any group 
which insists on discipline in education 
must be Fascist and reactionary. But 
“more discipline” is the cry of parents 
to-day, even of those who are irre- 
sponsible themselves. 

It would be wrong for Catholics to 
fly from the evils of secular education 
by running back through the centuries 
to the system of teaching used in the 
“little red 
by the rod was not a good system: to 
subject the child to constant corporal 


schoolhouse.” Education 


punishment and the painful experience 
of public humiliation was not the proper 
way to create the atmosphere and the 
desire of learning. I feel that it is ad- 
visable at times to use corporal punish- 
ment, but these times should be rare 
and the punishment should not be ad- 
ministered in public. Dom Matthew 
Dillon, O.S.B., in his “Schoolmaster, 
Parent and Pupil” (B. O. & W., London, 
1950), has an interesting chapter on 
discipline. He recommends occasional 
punishment, but suggests that it be the 
province of one man in the school who 
has the wisdom and discretion to judge 
when it can be used to advantage and 
when it may do harm. But wholesale 
flogging that creates fear and terror is 
bound to do more harm than good, and 
we are happy to see the old dragoon 
system of education passing into ob- 
livion. 

Yet, the sensible parent to-day realizes 
that it would be equally as dangerous to 
vo to the opposite extreme and allow the 
child full freedom and absence of re- 


straint. That is what is troubling so 


many mothers to-day—the awareness 
that there is a connection between the 
alarming rate of juvenile delinquency 
and the educational fad of “freeing the 
Maritain in his ““Kduca- 
tion at the Crossroads” approves of 
certain methods advocated by the pro- 
gressivists in education, but only on 
condition “that progressive education 
gives up its out-of-date rationalistic 
prejudices and utopian philosophy of 
life, and does not forget that the teacher 
too is a real cause and agent—though 
only coéperating with nature—a_ real 
giver dynamism, moral 
authority, and positive guidance are in- 
dispensable.” 


ee 


personality.” 


whose own 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS REJECT 

THE CULT OF FREEDOM 

In sending their children to Catholic 
schools, parents can be sure that they 
will not be subjecting their children to 
the cult of freedom. In Catholic schools 
the teacher does play a large réle in the 
education of the child; never does the 
Catholic school teacher become a mere 
attendant. For Catholic education is 
based on the idea that education is a 
“drawing-out” process, and the teacher 
is a helper and guide to facilitate that 
process. 

“The child learns as freely as the bird 
flies.” Never was there a maxim more 
correct than this. But Catholic educa- 
tors keep in mind the fact that practi- 
cally every bird must be taught how to 
fly. The technique comes easy to them 
by practice and with the help and guid- 
ance of the mother-bird. The parent 
often has to use force as well as per- 
suasion in order to enable the little flier 
to learn. You will sometimes see a 
mother sparrow coaxing the youngsters 
by showing them bits of food and en- 
ticing them on to flight. Storks are 
said to push the young off the edge of 
the nest where they are hatched. In 
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other species the mother birds fly along 
under the little ones, and if the baby 
tends to drop downwards in its flight, 
the mother bird gives it a “boost.” 
The swallow especially needs prolonged 
training as it has to use great skill in 
its darts, wheels and sudden turns while 
flying. 

Yet, in the case of birds, the educa- 
tion by teachers takes place only at the 
beginning of the bird’s career, but in 
the case of the child the education must 
be continued. For instinct directs the 
bird through life, but the child itself 
must develop its reasoning powers. 
As Maritain says: “The right of the 
child to be educated requires that the 
educator shall have moral authority 
over him, and this authority is nothing 
else than the duty of the adult to the 
freedom of youth” (op. cit., p. 33). 


FULL EDUCATION GIVEN ONLY 

IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

A Catholic parent, moreover, can be 
sure that his child will get a full educa- 
tion only at a Catholic school. Other 
education is fragmentary of its nature, 
as it does not attempt to produce, or 
rather develop, the Christian man. It 
may, for instance, aim at developing 
the child socially, at emancipating the 
child from certain prejudices and atti- 
tudes that create community dishar- 
mony. That is good, for the increas- 
ing claims of our civilization demand a 
greater sense of community responsi- 
bility in each individual. Shaping a 
man to lead a useful and codperative 
life in society is an essential aim of 
education. But we must remember it 
is not the primary aim. The primary 
aim of education must be to help the 
individual to develop spiritually and 
thus attain his final destiny. 

Here we run up against one of the 
most baffling features of modern secular 
education. Time after time we have 
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heard the battle cry: “We educate for 
Democracy.” One of the staunchest 
supporters of the public school system 
is Paul Blanshard. His argument is 
that the various institutions of America 
should be judged by their degree of 
democracy, by their consonance with 
the will of the American people. In a 
democracy, according to Blanshard, 
we decide all questions by a vote of the 
people; if divorce or birth-control are 
popular, they are therefore American, 
and if monogamy is unpopular, it is un- 
American. Of course, the Catholic 
educational system cannot take such 
weird notions into consideration. For 
the Catholic idea is to develop the child 
according to an objective pattern given 
us by Christ, and the aim of the Catholic 
teacher is to train the child to resolve 
his problems according to the theology 
of Christ. The Catholic teacher, in 
fact, maintains that the child should 
pay no attention to public opinion in 
matters of faith and morals: the child 
has an infallible rudder to steer him 
straight through the complexities of life. 
The proponents of “education for de- 
mocracy” want us to throw away the 
rudder. They want us to get together 
with the thousands of rudderless in- 
dividuals and then take a vote on the 
direction in which we should drift. 


TRULY PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES 

ACCEPTABLE TO CATHOLICS 

Why don’t Catholic schools adopt 
progressive education? That is a large 
question, but I think we can say that 
Catholic schools are slowly and cau- 
tiously adopting those devices of pro- 
gressive education that are proving 
worthwhile. Naturally we cannot wax 
enthusiastic over those extreme mani- 
festations of progressive pedagogy that 
produce only riot and chaos in the class- 
room. But we can get behind an ac- 
tivity program that is sensible and that 
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throws a pupil into contact with a 
problem he must work out for himself. 
In fact, some features of progressive 
education are old) stuff in Catholic 
schools. | remember that an after- 
noon at the Brooklyn Museum was a 
regular item on our weekly schedule at 
the parochial school where I was edu- 
cated. There we watched experiments 
in science as a lecturer explained them, 
and later spent profitable hours brows- 
ing through all kinds of cultural, 
«esthetic and scientific exhibits. 

However, I would say that Catholic 
educators very wisely take any possible 
poison out of progressivism by drawing 
a clear line between John Dewey’s 
philosophy and his methods. But even 
in the matter of methods we have to be 
careful. Some of the methods, dis- 
pensing as they do with the supervision 
and discipline of a teacher, are infected 
with naturalism and amount to a denial 
of original sin. These methods, and I 
think Canon Bell had this in mind in 
his famous article in Life, are so closely 
linked up with Dewey’s philosophy 
that they are nothing and can be noth- 
ing but the bad fruit of a bad tree. 

So, in their attitude to “‘progressive”’ 
methods Catholic school authorities 
pick and choose. They choose what is 
good, reject what is unworkable. Mari- 
tain says correctly that some of these 
methods are so good that certain secular 
educators become enraptured with them 
and proceed to lose sight of the main 
ends of education. “The child is so 
well tested and observed, his needs so 
well detailed, his psychology so clearly 
cut out, the methods for making it easy 
for him everywhere so perfected, that 
the end of all these commendable im- 
provements runs the risk of being for- 
gotten or disregarded” (op. cil., p. 3). 
But it is an old Catholic custom to 
accept and baptize what is good, and 


it is Catholic prudence to follow the 
maxim of Pope: 


Be not the first by whom the new 
is_ tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


Pope St. Gregory advised the mis- 
sionaries under Augustine to utilize 
the pagan temples but to remove the 
statues of idols. In God’s good time, 
Catholic schools are adopting the truly 
progressive features of progressive edu- 
cation and rejecting the impractical. 
We are not “throwing out the baby 
with the bath.” 


THE PROPER END OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


But even aside from the whole ques- 
tion of methods and discipline in educa- 
tion, the Catholic parent knows that 
only in a Catholic school will a child 
find a system that sets up the proper 
main end of education. Other systems 
educate the pupil to make a living, to 
prepare him for codperative action in 
his community, to instill in him princi- 
ples of democracy and Americanism. 
All these are good, and, they also are 
aims of Catholic education. But they 
are fragmentary aims in themselves. 
The Catholic school strives to develop 
the child in his relation to himself, to 
his neighbor, but most importantly to 
his God. In the words of Pope Pius 
XI (“Christian Education of Youth,” 
p. 32): “The proper and hnmediate 
end of Christian education is to co- 
operate with divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christian, that is, 
to form Christ Himself in. those re- 
generated in Baptism, according to the 
emphatic expression of the Apostle: 
‘My little children, of whom I am in 
labor again, until Christ be formed in 
you. For the true Christian must 
live a supernatural life in Christ.” 








Zeal for Souls tn the Letters 
of St. Teresa of Lisieux 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


‘ 
I DESIRE one thing only when 
I am in Carmel, and that is to suffer for 
Jesus always.... When I realise that one 
will love the good God better for all eter- 
nity, because of suffering borne with joy 
and, by suffering, one can save souls. 
Ah! Pauline, if, at the moment of my 
death, 1 should have a soul to offer to 
Jesus, how happy I should be! There 


should be a soul snatched from the fire of 


hell and blessing God for all eternity.” 


So wrote St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus during March, 1888, the month be- 
fore that in which she entered the Carmel 
at Lisieux. She was then only a little 
more than fifteen years of age, but al- 
ready she gives evidence that her heart 
is aflame with that zeal for souls which 
is such a prominent characteristic of 
her sanctity. The spirit of Carmel had 
but to deepen and develop it. 


Four or five months later the young 
postulant wrote to her sister Céline com- 
forting her during the dark days of their 
father’s illness: “‘(Jesus) is not far off, 
He is here, close, looking at us, begging 
us to offer Him this grief, this agony. . . . 
He needs it for souls.” 


THE SOLE DESIRE OF THE 

GRAIN OF SAND 

On January 10 of the following year, 
Teresa took the habit. During the re- 
treat before her clothing she wrote 
three notes to Sister Agnes of Jesus—her 
“little mother,’ Pauline. In one of them 
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she expresses vehemently her yearning 
to save the souls of sinners: ‘“My sole de- 
sire is to do the will of Jesus always, to 
dry the tears that sinners cause Him to 
shed.... Oh! I want Jesus to have no 
pain on the day of my espousals, I wish 
I could convert all the sinners on earth 
and bring all the souls in purgatory to 
heaven! The Lamb of Jesus will laugh 
to see such a wish from the small grain of 
sand!... I know that it is foolishness, 
but still I wish that it could be so, that 
Jesus might not have a single tear to 
shed. Pray that the grain of sand may 
become an ATOM, which only the eyes 
of Jesus can see.” 

Still in the same year, 1889, when 
their father had to be placed in a Caen 
mental home, she could write to Céline: 
“Let us offer up our sufferings fo save 
souls, poor souls!. .. They have fewer 
graces than we, yet all the blood of a 
God has been shed to save them. 
Jesus has chosen to make their salvation 
What 


If a sign can save 


depend on a sigh of our heart... . 
a mystery is there!. .. 
a soul, what cannot sufferings like ours 
do»... Let us refuse Jesus nothing!” 
Three weeks later she continues the 
same theme: “The song of suffering in 
union with His sufferings is what most 
delights His heart.... Jesus burns with 
love for us—look at His adorable 
Look at His glazed and 
Look at His wounds! 
There 


Face!. . . 

sunken eyes!. . . 
Look Jesus in the face!. . . 

you will see how He loves us.” 
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PRAYER FOR THE SANCTIFICATION 

OF PRIESTS 

The following July the same message 
is repeated in another letter: “Céline, 
during the brief moments that remain to 
... let us 
. souls ‘are lost like snow- 
flakes’ and Jesus weeps, and we are 


us, let us not waste our time, 


save souls, . . 


thinking only of our own sorrow instead 
of consoling our Spouse! Oh! my 
Céline, lef us live for souls, let us’ be 
apostles, especially lel us save the souls of 
priests, souls which should be more 
transparent than crystal. ... Alas! 
how many bad priests there are, how 
many who are not holy enough! Let us 
pray, let us suffer for them, and on the 
last day Jesus will be grateful. We shall 
give Him souls!. . . Céline, do you under- 
stand the ery of my heart?” 

The thoughts expressed here must 
uppermost in the Saint’s 
mind about this time, for in her next 
surviving letter, written on October 15, 


have been 


she repeats the same cry: “Only Jesus 
is: everything else is nol... . Let us 
love Him then to the point of folly, let us 
save souls for Him. Ah! Céline, I feel 
that Jesus is asking us two to slake His 
thirst by giving Him souls, souls of 
priests above all, I feel that Jesus wants 
me to tell you this, for our mission is to 
forget ourselves, to annihilate ourselves 
We are so small a matter, ... yet 
Jesus wills that the salvation of souls 
should depend on our sacrifices, our love, 
He is a beggar begging us for souls... . 
Ah! let us understand the look on His 
face! So few can understand it. Jesus 
does us the marvellous favor of instructing 
us Himself, showing us a hidden light.” 
Only a week later the same message tis 
written again in a letter in which Céline 
is bidden wipe away all the blood and 
tears of Jesus. “‘Win Him souls,” urges 
the Saint, as she goes on to imagine the 


se 


happiness of the soul which “gazes in 
PI £ 


glory upon the mysterious draught with 


which she has slaked the thirst of her 
Heavenly Spouse,” which ‘sees His 
lips, once parched, open to utter for her 
the unique and eternal word of love! 
The thank-you that will have no end.” 

On the last day of the same year she 
wrote again: ““We must not waste our 
time, soon eternity will shine for us!. . . 
Céline, if you will, lef us convert souls, 
this year must make 
many priests who love Jesus, who touch 
Him with the same delicacy as Mary 
touching Him in His cradle.” 

In a somewhat different vein she had 
written during the previous May to 
Sister Agnes of Jesus, who was making 
her annual retreat: “In spite of its 
littleness, the grain of sand wants to 
make a glorious eternity for itself, wants 
also to make a glorious eternity for the 
souls of sinners, but alas! it is not yet 
small enough or light enough.” 


we absolutely 


Yet another aspect is touched upon in 
a letter to Marie Guérin of July 14: 
“Do not be worried at feeling no con- 
solation in your Communions; that is a 
trial that must be borne with love, do not 
waste any of the thorns that you meet 
every day; with one of them you can 
save a soul!” 


PRIESTS THE CHOSEN OBJECTS OF 

THE LITTLE FLOWER’S 

APOSTOLATE 

It is to be seen that even already this 
girl of sixteen had made it clear that 
zeal for souls was to be one of the out- 
standing qualities of her holiness. Even 
now she has alluded to the apostolate 
of suffering for souls, to the opportunity 
for the exercise of charity in snatching 
them from hell and gaining for them a 
glorious eternity, and to her great de- 
sire to make fruitful the burning love of 
the Sacred Heart of her Spouse. She 
wants to give Him pleasure by prevent- 
ing sin; she wants to make reparation 
for the sufferings of His bitter Passion. 
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Especially will she pray and suffer for 
priests, the chosen objects of her special 
apostolate, 

The lettersof 1890, the year ofthe Saint's 
profession, return several times to the 
subject of zeal, but rather less frequently 
than the letters of the previous year. To 
her sister she wrote during her annual 
retreat: “‘At every cost the grain of sand 
wants fo save souls.... Jesus must grant 
it this grace, little Veronica, ask it of the 
luminous face of Jesus!. . Dearest 
lamb, ask Jesus that His grain of sand 
may hasten fo save many souls in little 
time that it may the sooner fly where His 
beloved Face is.” 

To Marie Guérin, who, five years 
later entered Carmel and was given the 
name Marie of the Eucharist, Teresa 
“Your name tells you 
your mission. To console Jesus, fo gel 
souls lo love Him. ... Jesus is sick for 
love, and one must realize that ‘the sick- 
ness of love is cured only by love.’”’ 

During the same month she returns to 
the subject of prayer for priests in a 
letter to Céline, who was then on holiday 
at La Musse: “Let us pray for priests, 
ah! let us pray for them, let our life be 
consecrated to them. Every day Jesus 
makes me feel that that is what He 
wants from us two.” 


wrote in July: 


TURNING ARIDITY TO 

SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGE 

It is very obvious that the thought of 
her mission to save souls was prominent 
during the Saint’s retreat in preparation 
for her profession. It was then that she 
wrote to Sister Agnes of Jesus: “I do not 
desire love that I feel, but only love that 
Oh! how sweet it is to love 
In spite 


Jesus feels. 
Him and to make Him loved!’ 
of such expressions of spiritual consola- 
tion, she had to confess in another note: 
“T am in a very dark subterranean 
passage!... Oh! you who are my light, 
ask Jesus not to allow souls to be de- 
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prived, because of me, of the lights they 
need, but to let my darkness serve to en- 
lighten them.” Whataclassic example of 
how the aridity of prayer might be turned 
to spiritual advantage! In a third note 
during the same retreat, we read: 
“Pray that by saving souls she (i.e., the 
Saint herself) may be able to give it 
(i.e., the sweet wine of Engaddi, pre- 
viously mentioned) to her Spouse and 
she will be consoled.” 

About this time, Teresa must have 
written to Pére Pichon, S.J., expressing 
her vehement desire to be of use to 
souls, for he replied: “‘Yes, yes, let the 
desire to save souls, the thirst to be an 
apostle by aiding the apostles, grow and 
develop more and more in your heart.” 
A month later she wrote to Céline, who 
was then on pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial: “It is always the same thing I 
have to say to you; ah! lef us pray for 
priests. ... Each day shows how rare 
are the friends of Jesus. It seems to me 
that that is what He must feel most,. . . 
ingratitude, especially when He sees 
souls consecrated to Him giving to 
others the heart which belongs to Him in 
so absolute a fashion.” The reference 
was to a number of priests in great 
temptation who had just been recom- 
mended to the prayers of the Carmelites 
of Lisieux. Can there be any doubt 
that now, as she enjoys her great re- 
ward, our little Saint will be willing to 
pray even more for all the needs of us 
priests? 

On October 20, 1890, Teresa sent 
Céline two flowers for her feast, remark- 
ing: “The eyes of creatures do not 
bother to pause upon a little Céline- 
flower, yet its white cup is full of mys- 
tery. It has in its heart a great number 
of other flowers, which are of course the 
children of its soul (souls); and then its 
white calyx is red within, as though it 
were stained with its blood!’ 

The flower language is continued in a 
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letter to Céline for her next birthday the 
following April: “If Jesus did not create 
you an angel in heaven, it is because He 
wants you to be an angel on earth—yes, 
Jesus wants to have His heavenly court 
here below as well as above! He wants 
angel-martyrs, He wants angel-apostles, 
and to that very end He created a small 
unnoticed flower called Céline. He 
wants His little flower to save Him souls, 
and for that He wants only one thing, 
that His flower should look at Him while 
it suffers its martyrdom, . . . and this 
mysterious gaze passing between Jesus 
and His small flower will work marvels 
and will give Jesus a multitude of other 
flowers, particularly a certain faded, 
withered lily that must be changed into a 
rose of love and repentance.”” The faded 
lily was ex-Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, a 
former Carmelite, who had broken with 
the Church over the question of Papal 
Infallibility, and had contracted a 
sacrilegious “‘marriage.”” St. Teresa had 
undertaken his conversion. 

SHELTER UNDER THE CLOAK OF 

THE MOST MERCIFUL OF MOTHERS 

The next letter is devoted principally 
to a lament for the ex-priest. It is so 
full of burning zeal and thought for 


prayer that it must be quoted almost in 
full: 


“Oh! what an exile it is, the exile of 
earth, especially in those hours when 
we seem abandoned by all!... But 
it is then that it is precious, it is then 
that the days of salvation dawn; 
yes, dearest Céline, only suffering can 
bring souls to birth for Jesus.... Isit 
surprising that we are so well served, 
we whose sole desire is to save a soul that 
seems forever lost). . . 

“The details have interested me 
deeply, though they cause me great 
distress of heart. ... And here are 
further details, no more consoling. 
The unhappy prodigal went to Cou- 
tances where he resumed the lectures 
he had been giving at Caen. It seems 
that he means in this way to cover all 


France... Céline... and at the same 
time, they add, it is easy to see that 
remorse is gnawing him, he goes 
through the churches with a large 
crucifix, and he seems to be making 
great acts of adoration. His wife 
goes everywhere with him. 

“Dearest Céline, he is indeed guilty, 
more guilty perhaps than any sinner 
has ever been who yet was converted; 
but cannot Jesus do what He has 
never done before? And if He did not 
wish it, would He have put into the 
heart of His poor little brides a desire 
He could not fulfill. .. No, it is cer- 
tain that He desires more than we to 
bring back this poor lost sheep to the 
fold; a day will come when he will 
open his eyes and then who knows if 
he will not cover all France with a 
very different object from the one now 
in his mind? 

“‘We must not grow weary of pray- 
ing. Confidence works miracles, and 
Jesus told Blessed Margaret Mary: 
‘One just soul has so much power over 
My heart that it can obtain from it 
pardon for a thousand criminals.’ No 
one knows whether he himself is just 
or sinful, but, Céline, Jesus gives us the 
grace to feel in the very depth of our 
heart that we would rather die than 
offend Him. And in any event it is 
not our merits but those of our Spouse 
which are ours, that we offer to our 
Father who is in Heaven, in order 
that our brother, a son of the Blessed 
Virgin, should come back vanquished 
to throw himself beneath the cloak of 
the most merciful of mothers. .. .” 


That letter speaks for itself. Its 
writer is now in glory, beholding Jesus 
and Mary face to face. Day by day we 
priests meet with souls who have strayed 
from the path of virtue or even from the 
one Fold of Christ. Do we remember to 
recommend them all frequently to the 
prayers of the Saint of Lisieux that they 
may all come back vanquished to 
throw themselves beneath the cloak of 
the most merciful of mothers? 

A fortnight later Céline received 
another letter containing the following: 
“So life is a dream, is it not? And to 
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think that with that dream we can save 
souls! .. . Ah! Céline, we must nol forgel 
souls, but forget ourselves for them, and 
one day Jesus will look on us and say: 
‘How beautiful is the chaste generation 
of virgin souls!’ ” 

The following October, writing again 
for her sister’s feast, Teresa returns to 
the flower-language: “There is a mys- 
terious little flower which Jesus has re- 
served for Himself for the instruction of 
souls, it is the Céline-flower. ... Only 
the bees know the treasures enclosed in 
its mysterious calyx, composed of a 
multitude of small calices all equally 
rich. Thérése, like the bees, has grasped 
the mystery. The winter (which instead 
of retarding it made it grow and flower) 
is suffering, suffering not understood, 
hated, regarded as useless by the eyes of 
the profane; but fertile and of great 
power to the eyes of Jesus and the angels 
who, like vigilant bees, know how to 
gather the honey contained in those 
many mysterious calices, which stand 
for souls, or rather the children, of the 
virginal little flower.”’ 

APOSTOLATE OF PRAYER AND 

APOSTOLATE OF PREACHING 

Only six letters have survived from 
the year 1892, but one of them is a 
treasury of priestly meditation. It was 
written on the Feast of the Assumption: 

“One day I was pondering over 
what I could do éo save souls; a phrase 
from the Gospel showed me a clear 
light; Jesus said to His disciples, 
pointing to the fields of ripe corn: 
‘Lift up your eyes and see the coun- 
tries. For they are white already to 
the harvest.” Anda little later: “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers.’ 

“How mysterious itis! Is not Jesus 
all-powerful? Do not creatures be- 
long to Him who made them) Why 
then does Jesus say: ‘Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest that He send forth 
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laborers....°> Why?... Surely be- 
cause Jesus has so incomprehensible a 
love for us, that He wants us to have a 
share with Him in the salvation of 
souls. Ile wants to do nothing with- 
out us. The Creator of the universe 
waits for the prayer of a poor little 
soul to save other souls redeemed Jike 
itself at the price of all His blood. 

“Our vocation, yours and mine, is 
not to go harvesting in the fields of 
ripe corn; Jesus does not say to us: 
‘Lower your eyes, look at the fields, 
and go and reap them.’ Our mission 
is still loftier. Here are Jesus’ words: 
‘Lift up your eyes and see.... See 
how in My heaven there are places 
empty; it is for you to fill them... 
ach one of you is My Moses, praying 
on the mountain; ask Me for laborers 
and I shall send them; I wait only a 
prayer, a sigh from your heart.’ 

“Is not the apostolate of prayer 
lifted higher, so to speak, than the 
apostolate of preaching? Our mis- 
sion, as Carmelites, is to form those 
gospel laborers; they will save millions 
of souls, whose mothers we shall be.. . . 

“Céline, if these were not the very 
words of our Jesus, who would dare to 
believe them)... I find our lot most 
beautifull... What have priests that 
we need envy!” 


Of course, we priests have the sacred 
power of consecrating the Holy Eucha- 
rist, of offering the Holy Sacrifice, of ab- 
solving from sin with the authority of 
God Himself, but we can never afford to 
forget that our active ministry must be 
supported by prayer; indeed, it must be 
transformed into one long prayer by 
saturating it with supernatural charity. 

About this time our Saint’s direct 
references to apostolic zeal become less 
frequent. Of course, the theme of love 
runs through all her correspondence, and 
zeal is simply that love translated into 
action, but the sixteen letters of her 
twenty-first year have among them only 
one passage such as those quoted from 
earlier correspondence. This occurs in 
the letter to Céline for her feast: ““The 
glory of God! Oh, Cecilia realized that 
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her Divine Spouse was athirst for souls, 
and she longed for the soul of the young 
Roman who had no thought but for this 
world’s glory; soon she was to make 
him a martyr and multitudes were to 
walk in his steps.” 


WINNING CONVERSIONS THROUGH 

OUR DAILY SACRIFICES 

The following year’s correspondence, 
also, contains fewer exhortations to work 
souls, 


for the salvation of 


because the Saint knew that those to 


possibly 


whom the letters were addressed already 


thought as she did on the matter. How- 


ever, anxiety that no opportunity of 


saving souls should be lost, is always 
present. For example, on March 26, 
she wrote to Mile. Céline Maudelonde, 
who was shortly to be married, saying: 
“LT shall be praying for my Céline. . 
Especially [| shall pray that she may 
taste the incomparable joy of bringing 
back a soul to Our Lord, and that soul 
the one which is soon to make one single 
soul with hers.” On May 22 she wrote 
to Léonie: “To pick up a pin through 
love could convert a soul! How mysteri- 
ous it is! Ah! only Jesus can give such 
a value to our acts, so let us love Him 
with all our might.” To Sister Marthe 
of Jesus she wrote: “Let us make good 
use of the brief instant of life. ... To- 
gether let us give pleasure to Jesus, save 
souls for Him by our sacrifices.” 

On February. 5, 
clothed in’ the Carmel of 
Therefore, we no longer find amongst the 


1895, Céline was 
Lisieux. 


Saint's correspondence the letters to her 
which are amongst the most enlightening 
she ever wrote. 


TERESA’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

PERE ROULLAND 

With 1896 a new phase of the letters 
begins, for on June 23 of that year she 
wrote the first of a series of deeply 
spiritual and marvellously zealous letters 


to Pére Roulland of the Society of the 
Foreign Missions, who, a month before 
his ordination, had asked the Mother 
Prioress of the Lisieux Carmel to select 
one of her daughters to associate herself 
with his future missionary apostolate. 
Teresa was selected by the Prioress, who 
wrote of her: “Of my good ones she is 
the best.”’ 

Before quoting from the first of the 
Roulland letters, one must refer to the 
“Contract of Marriage” of Jesus with 
Céline, which was drawn up by our 
Saint on the eve of her sister’s profession. 
In the course of this remarkable docu- 
ment, the following words are put on the 
lips of Our Saviour: “She will be 
shepherdess of the unique Lamb who is 
to be her Spouse. Our union will bring 
to birth souls more numerous than the 
stars of the firmament, and the family of 
the Seraphic Teresa will rejoice in this 
its new splendor.” And on a picture 
given to Céline Teresa wrote: “*For Him 
alone will Céline bring forth children, 
she will water the seeds with her tears, 
and Jesus will always be joyous.” 

For the purpose of this glance at the 
soul of a Saint as revealed in her letters, 
it seems most fitting to depart at this 
point from their chronological order and 
to consider together the six letters to 
Pére Roulland. 

In the first of these Teresa introduces 
herself and then makes the clear asser- 
tion: “LT shall be truly happy to work 
with you for the salvation of souls, i 
was for that that I became a Carmelite; 
since I could not be a missionary in 
action, | wanted to be one by love and 
penance like my seraphic Mother, St. 
Teresa. | beg you, Reverend Father, 
on the day when Jesus deigns for the first 
lime to come down from heaven at your 
voice, ask Him to inflame me with the 
fire of His love so that [ may aid you to 
kindle that fire in hearts.” She con- 
cludes with the assurance that “upon 
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the Mountain of Carmel a soul prays 
without ceasing to the Divine Prisoner of 
Love” for the success of a glorious 
apostolate. 


TERESA WILL CONTINUE HER 

APOSTOLATE IN HEAVEN 

On the point of his departure for the 
Mission, Pére Roulland received a 
second letter in which he read: “It is 
very sweet to think that from all 
eternity Our Lord formed this union, 
which is to save Him souls.” Teresa 
then told him that, although a Carmelite 
has not even the portraits of her nearest 
relations, she has been permitted to 
keep his photograph. It will “raise my 
heart to regions far above,” and, she 
continues, “will make it forget self for 
the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls.”” Having already received warn- 
ing of her approaching death, she con- 
cludes: “‘Goodbye, Brother, . . . distance 
can never separate our souls, even death 
will only make our union closer. If I go 
to heaven soon, I shall ask Jesus’ per- 
mission to visit you in Su-Chuen, and we 
shall continue our apostolate together.” 

Three months later, on the Feast of 
all Saints, Teresa wrote again in reply to 
a letter from Pére Roulland: ‘You ask 
me... to pray to Our Lord to spare you 
the cross of being appointed to a 
Seminary or even of returning to France. 

.. With all my heart I ask Jesus in 
His goodness to let you carry out the 
laborious apostolate as your soul has 
always dreamt it. But I add, with you: 
‘May God’s will be done!’ Only in that 
lies rest; outside that loving will we 
should do nothing either for Jesus or for 
souls.” 

Later in the same letter a secret was 
revealed by the Saint: “‘On September 8, 
1890, your vocation to the missions was 
saved by Mary, Queen of Apostles and 
Martyrs; on that same day a little 
Carmelite became the spouse of the 
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King of Heaven. Bidding goodbye to 
the world forever, her one object was to 
save souls, especially the souls of apostles. 
She particularly asked Jesus, her Divine 
Spouse, for an apostolic soul; since she 
could not be a priest, she wanted a 
priest to receive in her stead the Lord’s 
graces, to have the same aspirations, the 
same desires as she.” She goes on to say 
that she thought that only in heaven 
would she meet the apostle she had 
asked Jesus for, but already, still in 
exile, she has been given the joy of 
knowing the brother of her soul and “‘of 
working with him for the salvation of 
souls.” The reason why all this has 
happened is, says Teresa, that the desire 
in her heart to love Jesus and make Him 
loved should increase still more. The 
long letter concludes with the hope that 
“an abundant harvest of souls will be 
reaped and offered by’? Pére Roulland 
to the Lord. 


PURE LOVE MORE EFFECTIVE 

THAN EXTERNAL WORKS 

The last three letters of St. Teresa to 
Pére Roulland belong to the last eight 
months of her life. In the first of them 
she alludes to his escape from drowning: 
“I thank God with all my heart for 
leaving you on the battlefield, that you 
may win Him many a victory.... Al- 
ready your sufferings have saved many 
souls. St. John of the Cross says: “The 
smallest movement of pure love is more 
useful to the Church than all works pul 
together.’ If so, how profitable to the 
Church must your pains and trials be, 
since for the sole love of Jesus you suffer 
them with joy!” 

Towards the end of the letter, she re- 
fers to her own approaching death and 
writes: “‘I don’t want you to ask God to 
deliver me from the flames of Purgatory. 
St. Teresa said to her daughters, when 
they wanted to pray for themselves: 
‘What care I if I stay in Purgatory till 
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the end of the world, if I save a single 
soul by my prayers!’ That phrase finds 
an echo in my heart, J want to save souls 
and forget self for them; I want to 
save them after my death, so I should be 
happy if—instead of the little prayer 
you say, which will be eternally ful- 
filled—you would say: ‘My God, permit 
my sister to go on making You loved.’ 
If Jesus hears you, I shall be well able to 
show you my gratitude.” 

In the second of these last letters, our 
little Saint returns to the subject of the 
apostolate through suffering: “‘Brother, 
the beginning of your apostolate is 
marked with the seal of the Cross, Our 
Lord treats you as one privileged; it is 
much more by persecution and suffering 
than by brilliant sermons that He wills to 
establish His kingdom in souls.” To- 
wards the end of the letter she writes: 
“While awaiting that blissful eternity, 
which will open to us soon since life is 
but a day, lel us work together for the 
salvation of souls; I of course can do 
very little, absolutely nothing in fact, 


alone; what encourages me is_ the 


thought that by your side I can be of 


some use; after all, zero, by itself, has 
no value, but put alongside one it be- 
comes potent, always provided it is put 
on the proper side, after and not be- 
fore!... That in fact is where Jesus has 
put me, and I hope to remain there al- 
ways, following you afar off by prayer 
and sacrifice.” 


FAREWELL LETTER TO 

PERE ROULLAND 

The last of the letters to Pére Roul- 
land is possibly the most moving of them 
all. Written on July 14, 1897, it is full 
of the spirit of loving zeal: 


“When you get this letter, [ shall 
pretty surely have left the earth. 
The Lord in His infinite mercy will 
have opened His Kingdom to me, and 
I shall be able to draw upon infinite 


treasures and shower them on souls 
dear to me. Be sure, brother, that 
your little sister will keep her promises 
and that her soul, freed from the 
weight of its mortal envelope, will fly 
off happily to the distant regions you 
are evangelizing. Ah! brother, I feel 
I shall be much more useful to you in 
heaven than on earth, so that it is 
with joy I announce my approaching 
entry into that blissful city, sure that 
you will share my joy and thank the 
Lord for giving me the means to aid 
you more effectively in your apostolic 
labors. 

“IT am perfectly sure I shall not stay 
inactive in heaven; my desire is to go on 
working for the Church and for souls, 
that is what I keep asking God, and I 
am certain He will say yes. After all, 
the angels are continually occupied 
with us, while yet they never cease to 
see the Face of God, and are rapt for- 
ever in the shoreless ocean of Love. 
Why should not Jesus permit me to do 
as they do?... 

“What attracts me to the Homeland 
of Heaven is the call of Jesus, the 
hope that I may at last love Him as I 
have longed to love Him, and the 
thought that I shall bring a multitude 
of souls to love Him, who will bless 
Him for all eternity. 

“T shall ask the palm of martyrdom 
for you, and [ shall be near you, sus- 
taining your hand that it may pluck 
that glorious palm without effort; and 
then with joy we shall fly together to 
the celestial homeland, thronged round 
by all the souls you will have won.” 


On October 21, 1896, St. Teresa 
wrote the first of ten letters to the Abbé 
Belliére, who was then in his second year 
at the Major Seminary and was to be- 
come a White Father after her death. 
These letters contain many precious 
passages concerning zeal for souls. 
Alluding to a trial which the young man 
has successfully overcome, the Saint 
writes: “The fact is that, when Jesus 
calls a man to guide and save multitudes 
of other souls, it is most necessary that 
He make him experience the tempta- 
tions and trials of life. Since He has 
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given you the grace to come forth vic- 
torious from the struggle, I hope, Mon- 
sieur Abbé, that our sweet Jesus will 
fulfill your great desires. I ask Him 
that you may be, not a good missionary 
merely, but a saint, all aflame with love 
for God and love for souls. Obtain that 
love for me too, I beg, that I may help 
you in your apostolic labor. You know 
that a Carmelite who was not an apostle 
would be losing sight of the goal of her 
vocation and would cease to be a 
daughter of the Seraphic St. Teresa, who 
would have given a thousand lives to 


save a single soul.” 
GOD’S GREATEST HONOR IS WHEN 
HE ASKS—NOT GIVES—MUCH 
During the next month, M. Belliére 
wrote to his sister in Carmel telling her 


of the pain he felt at the prospect of 


parting from his own people. The Saint 
replied: “A saint has said: “The great- 
est honor God can do a soul is not to give 
much to it, but to ask much of it! So, 
Jesus is treating you as a_ privileged 
person. He wants you to begin your 
missionary work now and save souls by 
suffering. Was it not by suffering and 
dying that He redeemed the world?” 
Later in the same letter: “el us work 
logether for the salvation of souls, we have 
only the single day of this life to save 


them and thus give Our Lord proofs of 


our love.” 

Just before the following Lent, St. 
Teresa wrote another letter to her young 
protégé in which she encouraged him to 
increase his zeal: “United to Him, our 
souls will be able to save many others, 


for our sweet Jesus has said: ‘If two of 


you shall consent together concerning 
anything they shall ask My Father, it 
shall be done to them.” Ah! what we ask 
Him is that we may work for His glory, 
that we may love Him and make others 
love Him! How could our union and 
our prayer fail to be blessed? ... I 
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pray for all the souls that will be en- 
trusted to you, and I especially beg 
Jesus to adorn your own soul with every 
virtue, His love above all.’ Then she 
asks the student to say the following 
prayer for her: “Merciful Father, in the 
ame of our sweet Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints, I ask you to in- 
flame my sister with Your spirit of love 
and grant her the grace to make You 
greatly loved.” In that prayer, she 
says, are included all her desires. Then 
she continues: “If Our Lord takes me 
soon to Himself, | ask you to go on say- 
ing the same little prayer daily, for in 
heaven | shall want the same thing as on 
‘arth: lo love Jesus and make men love 
Him. ... 
good God’s will, and I confess that if / 
could no longer work for His glory in 
heaven, I should like exile better than the 
homeland.” 


The only thing I desire is the 


SPECIAL MISSION OF THE 

LITTLE FLOWER 

In her next letter, St. Teresa tells the 
Abbé Belliére that she feels that the 
Divine Saviour in His goodness has 
united their two souls to work for the 
salvation of sinners, as long ago He 
united the souls of the Venerable Pére de 
la Colombiére and Blessed Margaret 
Mary. Towards the end of this letter 
there is another of beautiful 
passages in which the Saint describes her 
own mission: “When [| began to learn 


those 


the history of France, the story of Joan 
of Are’s exploits entranced me; 1 felt in 
my heart the desire and courage to 
imitate her; it seemed to me that Our Lord 
meant me for great things, too. 1 was 
not mistaken, but in place of voices from 
heaven calling me to war, I heard in the 
depths of my soul a voice sweeter, more 
powerful still, the voice of the Spouse of 
virgins calling me to other exploits, con- 
quests more glorious, and in the solitude 
of Carmel I realised that my mission was 
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nol lo get a mortal King crowned but to get 
the King of Heaven loved, to bring the 
realm of hearts under His sway.” 

In a letter of June 21, 1897, we are 
given another brief glance into the 
Saint’s soul: “I try not to think about 
myself in anything whatsoever; and 
what Jesus in His goodness effects in my 
soul, I give over to Him; for I chose an 
austere life, not to expiate my own sins 
but the sins of others.” 

Three weeks later she looks forward 
to her death: “lam glad to die because 
I realise that so the good God wills, and 
because I shall be much more useful 
than here below to the souls that are 
dear tome.” A letter of August 10 con- 
cludes with this wish: “God be with 
you, Brother, may He give us the grace 
to love Him and save souls—that is the 
wish of your unworthy little sister!” 
Those were her last words to the Abbé 
Belliére. 


ZEAL MAKES SMALL SACRIFICES 
HIGHLY MERITORIOUS 


Glancing through the remaining let- 
ters of the last fifteen months of St. 
Teresa’s life, we find that she returns 
persistently to the theme of zeal. For 
example, on July 12, 1896, she wrote to 
Léonie, her sister, expounding her Little 
Way of Spiritual Childhood. In the 


course of the letter she says: 


“You have no lack of small sacri- 
fices, my dear Léonie, is not your life 
made up of them?) I rejoice to see 
you with such a treasure before you, 
especially when I realise that you 
know how to put it to profit, not only 
for yourself, but even more for souls. 
It is so sweet a thing to aid Jesus by 
our slight sacrifices, to aid Him to save 
the souls He has redeemed at the 
price of His blood, souls which await 
only our help not to fall into the 
abyss. 

“Tt seems to me that our sacrifices 
are hairs to hold Jesus prisoner, so are 
our joys; to make them so, it is enough 


that we are not concentrated in a 
selfish happiness, but that we offer our 
Spouse the small joys He sows in life’s 
path to win our souls and raise them 
to Him.” 


In the only letter to Brother Siméon, 
founder and Director of the College of 
St. Joseph, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, the 
Saint cannot avoid a reference to the 
realise that the 
Divine Master must be eager to give you 
your crown in heaven, but I hope He 
will leave you still in exile, so that you 
may go on working for His glory as you 
have from your youth upward, and the 
immense mass of your merits may make 
up for the other poor souls who will ap- 
pear before God empty-handed.” 


saving of souls: “I 


A SISTER WITH A HIGHLY 

UNUSUAL VOCATION 

We have a short series of charming 
notes from St. Teresa to Sister Marie of 
St. Joseph, a neurotic, fifteen years 
older than the Saint, who, because she 
was so difficult to bear, had asked to be 
her assistant in looking after the linen. 
Teresa had nicknamed her “‘the Small 
Boy.” In one of the notes she writes: 
“Ah! how beautiful is the Small Boy’s 
vocation! It is not @ mission he is to 
evangelize but all missions. How? By 
loving, sleeping, strewing flowers upon 
Jesus while He sleeps. Then Jesus will 
take the flowers and, conferring on them 
an inestimable value, will strew them in 
His turn, will send them flying off to all 
shores and will save souls with the 
flowers, with the love of the Small Boy 
who will see none of this, but will keep 
smiling even through his tears!. ; 
(How marvellous a thing is a child 
missionary and warrior!)” 

On May 2, 1897, our Saint wrote a 
letter to Sister Anne of the Sacred 
Heart, a Carmelite nun of Saigon, who 
had been at Lisieux Carmel for twelve 
years. “‘O Sister,” we read, “please ask 
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Jesus that I too may love Him and make 
Him loved: I want to love Him, not 
with ordinary love, but like the Saints 
who committed follies for Him.” 

On June 13, 1897, Sister Marie of the 
Trinity, one of the Saint’s novices, re- 
ceived from her a picture of the Child 
Jesus, on the back of which was written: 
“May the Divine Child Jesus find in 
your soul a dwelling all fragrant with the 
roses of love; may He find the burning 
lamp of fraternal charity to warm His 
frozen limbs and rejoice His small heart, 


making Him forget the ingratitude of 


souls which do not love Him enough!” 
About a month later she wrote to M. 
and Mme. Guérin for the last time. She 
refers to the desire of their daughter 
Jeanne, Madame la Néele, to become a 
mother, saying: “If my prayer is not 
granted, then my darling sister will have 
to stop wanting to be a mother here on 
earth; but she can rejoice to think that 
in heaven the Lord will give her the joy 
of being the mother of many children. 
. . . These children would be souls 
brought to birth in the life of grace by 
her right acceptance of her sacrifice.” 
On the Feast of St. Magdalen, 1897, 
her sister, Sister Geneviéve (Céline), re- 
ceived from the Saint this prayer, which 


she was to say to sustain her in a time of 


interior trials: “‘I cannot be broken, 
tried, save by the just, for all my sisters 
are pleasing to God. It is less bitter to 
be broken by a sinner than by one who is 
just; but in mercy for sinners, to obtain 
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their conversion, I ask you, O my God, 
to let me be broken for them by the just 
souls round about me.” 

TRUE LITTLENESS ACHIEVES 

THE SUBLIME 

September 30, 1897, was St. Teresa’s 
last day on earth. During her terrible 
death agony she was heard to cry out: 
“The cup is full to the brim! I could 
never have believed it was possible to 
suffer so much. ... [cannot account for 
it save by the extremity of my desire to save 
souls.” Her very last words were: “Oh! 
I love Him! My God, I love You! ” 

One is conscious that the foregoing 
notes consist largely of a string of quota- 
tions, but it seems useful for them to 
have been brought together, for in them 
all can see the continuous expression of 
the zeal for souls that throbbed within 
the heart of a Saint. Commentary is 
hardly necessary; her words are so 
simple. Yet, each quotation could be 
made the subject of prayer calculated 
to inflame any religious soul with zeal. 
God surely raised up his little Saint in 
these times to inspire the whole Church 
with the spirit of that true littleness that 
throws itself upon the grace of God, casts 
itself into the furnace of the love of the 
Heart of Christ and lives only to love and 
make Him loved. ! 


1 All the quotations in the foregoing article 
are from ““The Collected Letters of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux,” edited by the Abbé Combes, trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed and published by Sheed & 
Ward. 





The Church, the State, and 
the Films 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR, LUIGI CIVARDI 


‘ie RELATIONSHIP between mo- 
tion pictures and morality makes ap- 
parent the competence of the Church to 
deal with the matter of films. Although 
favoring and welcoming the technical 
and artistic improvement of this marvel- 
lous instrument of human ingenuity, the 
Church considers it from the viewpoint 
of the higher interests of souls. She has 
the right and duty to protect these in- 
terests. 

By divine mandate the Church is the 
guardian of faith and morals. The very 
last words of Christ to His Apostles 
were: ““Teach them to observe all that I 
have commanded.”’ All must be taught 
because all must be observed. No ar- 
ticle of the code of the Creator can be re- 
pressed by the hand of man; no page of 
the Gospel can be tampered with or de- 
stroyed. The precepts of Christ, from 
the sweetest to the most austere, are all 
sacred and invincible, and the Church is 
their guardian and voucher. 

THE CHURCH IS NOT OPPOSED 

TO MOTION PICTURES 

The Church has never adopted a nega- 
tive attitude towards films. It has 
never condemned them as such. Indeed, 
it has extolled the “seventh art” as a 
magnificent discovery of science and a 
gift of the bounty of God to mankind. 

The fact that Pope Pius XI assisted 
ala preview of the motion picture 
“| Promessi Sposi” may be interpreted 
as a tribute of the Church to the films 


and an encouragement to the moral im- 
provement of their products. 

In fulfillment of its divine mandate, 
the Church has ever defended morality 
on the screen and has condemned evil 
pictures. That it has done so repeatedly 
and energetically is evidence of its wis- 
dom and maternal solicitude. 

Pope Pius XI, who founded the 
Vatican radio station, increased the 
scope of the Vatican Observatory and 
reformed the Academy of Sciences, was 
an admirer and extoller of the screen in 
which he discerned an inherent contribu- 
tion to progress. But he deplored—and 
it was one of his most profound sor- 
rows—that this gift of God was often 
used, not to praise, but to offend the 
magnificent Divine Giver. Accordingly 
he raised his voice more than once to 
arouse the unthinking from their leth- 
argy and to point out ways and means 
for the Christian redemption of the 
screen, whereby it might not only be- 
come an instrument of wholesome recrea- 
tion and popular instruction but of 
moral elevation. Among the Pontifical 
utterances regarding the screen may be 
recalled the Encyclical “Divini Illius 
Magistri’ delivered December 31, 1929, 
on the Christian Education of Youth, in 
which it is declared: 

“More than ever nowadays an ex- 
tended and careful vigilance is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the dangers of 
moral and religious shipwreck are 
greater for inexperienced youth. Es- 
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pecially is this true because of impious 
and immoral books (often diabolically 
circulated at low prices), of the motion 
picture which now multiplies every 
kind of exhibition, and of the radio 
which facilitates a great amount of 
loose thinking. These most powerful 
means of publicity—which can be of 
great utility, when directed by sound 
principles, to instruct and educate 
are only too often used as incentive to 
evil passions and greed for gain.” 


The Pontiff therefore invited Catho- 
lics “to promote productions that are 
really instructive, going so far as to 
erect with great sacrifice theaters and 
auditoriums in which virtue will have 
nothing to suffer and much to gain.” 

In the Encyclical “Casti Connubii,” 
dealing with Christian marriage and 
issued on December 31, 1931, the same 
Pontiff complains that the divine institu- 
tion of marriage is “often despised. . . in 
motion pictures, ... whilst on the con- 
trary divorces, adulteries and the most 
ignominious vices are praised.” 


POPE’S PLEA FOR EVER MORE 

AND EVER BETTER FILMS 

On March 22, 1933, receiving in 
audience the Guild of Promoters of Edu- 
cational Films and praising their pro- 
gram, the same Pontiff said: “‘Here is the 
first good end—to combat evil. If the 
work started so nobly by you in the 
motion pictures should succeed only 
in preventing evil, it would be already 
successful and a great consolation to Us. 
3ut Our more fervent wish lies in this 
maxim: “Ever more and ever better.’ * 

These words evidently refer to the ad- 
vancement of Catholic educational films 
which constitute the maximum program 
of the film apostolate, a program which 
the Pontiff explained at length at) the 
First) International Congress of the 
Catholic Cinema in Rome during April, 
1934. 


The most important utterance of Pope 
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Pius XI was the Encyclical “Vigilanti 
Cura,” delivered on June 29, 1936. 
This document, wholly dedicated to the 
moral problems of motion pictures, was 
designed to put the stamp of approval on 
all preceding utterances by the most 
solemn form of papal teaching. In it 
we find the codification of the advice al- 
ready imparted and amplification of the 
principles as well as practical rules for 
study and action. 

The Eneyclical has an historic value 
for the Christian apostolate, to which it 
opens up a new horizon of ideas and 
hopes as well a vast field of rich har- 
vests. 

Declaring that in accordance with the 
teachings of the Master he feels the 
throbbing of a father’s heart that weeps 
over the ruin of his children, the 
Pontiff refers to his “deep anguish to 
note with each passing day the lamenta- 
ble progress of the motion picture art 
and industry in the portrayal of sin and 
vice. 


PAPAL PRAISE FOR THE 

LEGION OF DECENCY 

The Encyclical is addressed to the 
episcopate of the United States, which is 
praised for “‘a holy crusade against the 
abuses of motion pictures in a special 
manner entrusted to the Legion of De- 
cency.” This happy experiment, he de- 
clares, offers him the occasion of speak- 
ing to the Catholics of the whole world 
“in regard to a matter which touches in- 


timately the moral and religious life of 


the entire Christian people.” 
The Pontiff's words gave rise in all 


Catholic countries to a new ferment of 


thought and = action concerning the 
moral program of the screen. In Ttaly it 
met with a profound response and a 
series of activities that may collectively 
be called the “Apostolate of the Screen.” 
sut there are still torpid energies to be 
awakened, vast regions to be cultivated, 
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and so much to be done that it must be 
pushed forward vigorously everywhere. 

Pope Pius XI summoned to action all 
the Catholic clergy and laity. Address- 
ing the Episcopate of the United States, 
he wrote: 


“It is eminently right and fitting 
that you should exercise a_ special 
supervision over the motion picture 
industry of your country, which is 
particularly advanced and exerts no 
little influence in other parts of the 
world. It is, moreover, the duty of the 
bishops of the Catholic world to unite 
in order to watch over this at once 
universal and potent form of enter- 
tainment and teaching, so that of- 
fense to moral and religious sentiments 
may serve as a sufficient motive of 
prohibition. 

“Such a duty concerns not only the 
bishops, but also the faithful and all 
honest men who have at heart the 
decency and sanctity of the family, of 
the nation and of human society in 
general.” 


Among the faithful the summons is 
directed particularly to those who have 
dedicated themselves to the apostolate 
in the ranks of Catholic Action. The 
Pontiff asserts: 


“In this as in every other apostolic 
field, the pastors of souls will certainly 
find excellent co6perators among those 
who work in the ranks of Catholic 
Action, to whom we address an ear- 
nest appeal that they may lend their 
utmost effort and assistance withoul 
wearying and without being discour- 
aged.” 


ROLE TO BE PLAYED BY 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


His Eminence, Cardinal Pacelli, then 
Secretary of State to Pope Pius XI, 


stressed this objective when he wrote: 


“It is highly desirable that organ- 
ized Catholics always take an interest 
in the screen during their Catholic 
Action meetings and in their programs 
of study. It is important, moreover, 


that all Catholic publications include a 
column in’ which good films are 
praised and the evil films condemned.” 


“Vigilanti Cura” sets forth in even 
more concrete form the duties of Catho- 
lics in the motion picture field. These 
may be reduced to two: (1) to raise the 
and (2) to 
create an educational screen based on 
Catholic principles. 

The first duty aims at a prevalently 
negative objective which is to prevent 
evil by making certain that films do not 
violate the rules of Christian morality. 


moral tone of the screen: 


The second duty has a positive goal, 
which is to make use of the screen to ad- 
vance the message of Christ or, as the 
Encyclical states, “‘as a valuble auxiliary 
of instruction and education rather than 
the destruction and ruin of the soul.” 

In order to raise the moral tone of 
motion pictures, Catholics throughout 
the world should exert a threefold edu- 
cational activity: first on the producers 
of films, second on the civil authority, 
and third on the faithful themselves. 

The Encyclical provides in particular 
that in every country organizations 
should be created, charged mainly with 
the tasks of: (1) reviewing all films put 
into circulation; (2) classifying them 
their moral 
values; and (3) bringing such classifica- 
tion to the attention of the clergy and 
the faithful. 

Since the Catholics of every country 
are subject to one moral law, the ideal 
would be to make a single review of all 


according to respective 


films in the country of their origin. 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATE 

REGARDING THE FILMS 

Not only the Church but also the 
State has a definite obligation in respect 
to films. 

All countries now take an active in- 
terest in motion pictures. Important 
national interests are bound up with the 
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screen, since it may be truly said that 
“to-day there is no more powerful means 
to influence the masses.” 

Governments generally 
natural duties in respect to the films. 
The first is to see that they do no evil; 
the second is to encourage them to do 
good, to elevate and educate the people. 
It follows that they must forbid im- 
moral screen productions and foster 
wholesome and moral offerings. 

Nearly all governments do in fact 
intervene to check the abuses of the 
screen. Authorities nearly everywhere 
are concerned with the moral ruin such 
abuses leave in their wake. 

Addressing the motion picture press, 
Pope Pius XI commented thus on this 
tendency: 


have two 


“Governments, too, are preoccupied 
with the morality of motion pictures. 
Jn Italy, as elsewhere, something has 
been done, not however with the re- 
sults that were anticipated since it is 
always easier to make laws than to en- 
force them.” 


In fact, morality is a patrimony that 
must be guarded and defended, not only 
by the Church but also by the State, be- 
cause such a patrimony is necessary not 
only to ensure the future life but to pre- 
serve the present life. It safeguards not 
only religious but civil life. 


SPIRITUAL HAVOC WROUGHT BY 
EVIL MOTION PICTURES 


This circumstance was stressed by 
Pope Pius XI when, deploring the 
spiritual havoc wrought by motion pic- 
tures, he said: 


“We speak not only in the words of 
religion. For it is not alone from the 
religious viewpoint, but from the 
domestic and national viewpoint, that 
anxiety must be felt. Indeed, the 
Catholic religion has divine and there- 
fore unfailing promises. Hence, it is 
not the future of religion and the 
Church that so much appalls us, al- 
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though it is in this sphere above all 
that we must provide. But religion 
and the Church have securities that 
governments, countries and peoples do 
not have.” 


It is in acknowledgment of these his- 
toric facts that many governments, 
mindful of the influence of the films, have 
established appropriate boards of censor- 
ship. But unfortunately, in some coun- 
tries, these institutions have excessively 
broad standards. This is due to a con- 
stitutional defect whereby most of their 
personnel consists of bureaucrats. But 
the interests of morality require that 
such boards include persons who have an 
educational mission and hence a special 
moral sensibility. These should include 
fathers and mothers of families, teachers 
and higher educators. 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND 
CONTROL OF FILMS 


Speaking of the supervision and con- 
trol of films, Pope Pius XI asserted: 


“There are different kinds of con- 
trol. There is the strict control and 
the excessively strict control; there is 
the mild and lenient control and the 
excessively mild and lenient control. 
A favorite Italian proverb says: 
“Too much of anything is bad.’ The 
control must be fair and must be 
fairly strict. What a great misfortune 
it would be if in this field the just rule 
is not observed—if the censorship is 
deficient in quantity or in quality, in 
extension or in depth and strictness! 
What happens when just censorship 
is lacking? In such a state the censor- 
ship becomes a passport for every kind 
of production, even the most de- 
plorable. It is the seal of approval on 
the booking, the right of way, the 
ticket of easy access to almost any 
kind of film.” 

And so it is. The commercialization 
of the screen gives rise to a terrible 
danger for morality and for art, because 
the producer, relying on utilitarian 
standards, is led to encourage bad taste 
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and exploit the passions of the patrons. 
Governments should control or at least 
check these common abuses. This con- 
trol should be asserted not only in moral 
but in religious matters; in certain 
localities religious should be called upon 
to aid the board of censorship. The 
logic and appropriateness of this pro- 
vision is self-evident. 

Among those whom the State should 
protect from the harm done by immoral 
films, minors occupy the first place. 
And the protection of the State should be 
here the greater in proportion to the lack 
of diligence on the part of parents and 
teachers. The preservation of youth 
from the contagion of unwholesome films 
is of paramount importance. The ex- 
cessively broad standards in judging 
films to which even minors are admitted 
is deplorable. 

ERRORS OF JUDGMENT MADE 

BY CENSORS 

The errors of the censors, in common 
opinion, seem to be more of a psycho- 
logical than a moral nature, due to the 
fact that they feel and judge with the 
minds of adults, whereas they should 
assume the mentality of a child—a child 
of to-day. Difficult though this is, it is 
not impossible and most necessary. 

This particular error has been stressed 
by Father Agostino Gemelli who de- 
clares: 

“Very many of the films which pass 
through the patient and rigorous 
screenings of public and private cen- 
sorship are anything but free of sug- 
gestive influence on the child. The 
child sees things with his own eyes, 
not with ours. And his eyes are not 
those which the censors had when they 
were children. It is futile to decide 
what is dangerous for him by a 
mature standard of appraisal. The 
most innocent action, especially at the 
age when passions are strong, and 
notably in the sexual sphere, may 
exercise a very suggestive and baneful 
influence on the child.” 


Governments should make laws to 
check the abuses of the screen. But fre- 
quently, with Dante, the good citizen is 
obliged to complain: “The laws are 
there, but who obeys them?” Pope 
Pius XI was provoked to exclaim: “It 
is easier to make laws then to enforce 
them.” 


Every government has law-enforce- 
ment agencies, but these agencies will 
not be effective without the voluntary 
aid of good citizens. Speaking to an 
assembly of men, mostly fathers of 
children, Pope Pius XII asked: 


“Are you to agree decent people are 
helpless when confronted with these 
wicked exploiters of the press, the 
stage, the screen and the radio? 
That would be intolerable and would 
so seem to anyone who is acquainted 
with and who considers the praise- 
worthy legislation which does credit 
to the country. The way is open to 
respectable citizens, to fathers of 
families and to teachers to ensure that 
the enforcement of these provident 
laws is made mandatory by filing, in 
due form, specific charges, based on 
facts and giving exact information, 
with the names of persons and of 
works, so that whatever is presented 
to the public that is objectionable may 
be prevented or suppressed.” 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

INDECENT FILMS 

It is the duty of Catholics not only to 
boycott indecent films, but to report 
them to the civil authorities. This form 
of coéperation is for the common good, 
and is moreover usually welcomed and 
acted upon. Unfortunately, few citizens 
recognize and practise this civic virtue, 
which is no less a religious and Chris- 
tian duty. 


Assume a restaurant were to serve its 
patrons deleterious food. Someone 
would surely file a complaint with the 
authorities. But every day, in motion 
picture palaces, there is furnished poi- 
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soned fare which ruins not only mental 
health but offends the consciences of the 
patrons. None, or too few, take notice 
of this offense. None, or too few, pro- 
test. 

This is both the cause and the effect of 
a very low moral sensibility. For in the 
very fact that there is no complaint 
even from practical Catholics, authors 
and legislators are led to believe that no 
laws are violated. If the watchman and 
the guardians of morality do not give 
alarm, it is accepted as a sign that the 
productions are beyond reproach. If 
this continues, the Christian conscience 
will deteriorate and the offense will be- 
come only an item in an outmoded code 
because the very idea of decency will be 


lost. 


POSITIVE DUTY TO FOSTER 

GOOD FILMS 

In order to cope with this situation it 
is the duty of good citizens, especially 
Catholics, to have adequate knowledge 
of the laws that protect human society 
and public morals. Besides and above 
its negative duty of preventing evil, the 
government must discharge a positive 
duty which involves the fostering of good 
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films. And this term “‘good” does not 
extend only to the asthetic but to the 
moral plane. 

Some governments, concerned about 
the future of the race, grant bounties to 
families with certain numbers of chil- 
dren. Similar awards should be granted 
to the best products of the screen—not, 
as in some cases now, on a basis of ar- 
tistic worth but of contributions to 
morality and discouragement of crime. 
Indeed, the best efforts of government 
should be exerted in that direction. For 
the authorities should make it their 
business to see that art and morality— 
the latter the indispensable basis of 
public society—go hand in hand. 

Wise governments will direct their 
attention to those films intended for 
youth, because in such there is the ques- 
tion of safeguarding the physical and 
moral health of to-morrow’s generation, 
and every effort, even sacrifice, will fall 
short of the need unless this assistance is 
rendered. 

Motion pictures for children represent 
one of the dire needs of the day. They 
are demanded by the inseparable in 
terests of religion, of the family, and of 
society. 


What Makes a Woman 
Choose Such a Life? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


= THE title of this article we 
have chosen the caption of one of the 
advertisements that the Knights of 
Columbus are inserting periodically in 
Sunday papers and secular magazines. 
Each advertisement, whatever its par- 
ticular topic, invites the reader to send 
for an explanatory pamphlet. This 
particular advertisement features the 
story of our Sisterhoods told by one of 
the professed members of a Religious 
Congregation in a pamphlet of some 
thirty-two pages. Over 10,000 people 
have already asked for this pamphlet; 
as the same advertisement will appear 
in other papers or periodicals for a year 
to come, a very good cross-section of the 
secular reading public of Sunday papers 
and weekly or monthly periodicals will 
be reached. But before going into the 
interesting contents of the pamphlet 
that over 10,000 people wrote in for 
after reading the advertisement, it may 
be well to give a short history of a very 
humble movement that started back in 
the year 1934. 


FATHER STEPHEN LEVEN WAS 

THE OCCASIONAL CAUSE 

During the school year 1933-34 an 
Oklahoma seminarian at Kenrick Semi- 
nary brought an invitation from Fr. 
Leven asking Fr. Lester J. Fallon, C. M., 
of the Kenrick Faculty, to join him in 
Oklahoma City during the coming vaca- 
tion of 1934 in street preaching in that 
new State where East and West meet. 
They spoke from the courthouse steps, 


among other places, and Fr. Fallon re- 
turned to Kenrick with an idea. He 
asked himself why it would not be 
feasible to procure an auto for the next 
summer and go into churchless towns in 
the rural sections of Missouri and ob- 
tain permission from the local authorities 
to give talks in the town square in the 
evenings on the Catholic Church and its 
practices. Having completed the neces- 
sary arrangements, he went from town 
to town. Some of the places he re- 
visited for two or three years in suc- 
In such towns, when the mere 
hecklers had got through asking ques- 
tions, sincere persons approached him 
and asked whether he would answer 
their difficulties if they wrote to him. 
He promised he would, and, of course, 
gave them his address. This led before 
long to a correspondence course on 
religion prepared and inaugurated by 
Fr. Fallon. This course was gradually 
adopted by other seminaries, and by 
1941 some twenty-five secular and 
religious seminaries were engaged in 
this volunteer work. The suggestion 
of subsidizing the effort was proposed 
to the Daughters of Isabella, and this 
group of Catholic women began ap- 
propriating money that same year (if I 
am not mistaken), and they are still 
subsidizing one phase of teaching Catho- 
lic doctrine and practices by correspond- 
ence. That same year the draft before 
the Second World War went into effect 
and this opened new opportunities for 
teaching religion through the U.S. mails. 


cession. 
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The present Bishop of Buffalo as well 
as the Cardinal Archbishop of New York 
saw the possibilities of reaching thou- 
sands of non-Catholics in the armed 
service through six consecutive lessons, 
each lesson being corrected and mailed 
back to the sender. The lessons were 
based on Bishop Noll’s “Father Smith 
Instructs Jackson,” a copy of which 
was sent to each interested non- 
Catholic at the very beginning of the 
course. As soon as the United States 
entered the war, the then Bishop Spell- 
man, Military Ordinary, saw the feasi- 
bility of the correspondence courses, and 
had the Knights of Malta in New York 
send in the first generous donation. 
Suffice it to say that during these years 
35,000 service men took the course. 
Just how many of them became con- 
verts eventually, is not a matter of 
record, as far as I know. 

Even before the war was over, the 
Knights of Columbus in Missouri began 
advertising one or other 
Catholic doctrine or practice in the St. 
Louis Sunday papers, and in the papers 
of other Missouri and nearby Illinois 
cities or towns. The late Cardinal 
Glennon gave the Knights of Columbus 
permission to raise in their own parishes 
money to defray the cost of these paid 
advertisements. The Daughters of Isa- 
bella, too, began paying for advertise- 
publications—and, 


phase of 


ments in various 
I believe, still continue to do so. By 
the middle of 1948, the Knights of 
Columbus, as a national organization, 
began devoting money to these paid 
advertisements starting with an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for six different 
advertisements to be inserted during 
that year in widely read Sunday papers 
and weekly and monthly periodicals. 
If | am not mistaken, in the last three 
years the Knights have been spending 
$350,000 a year for advertising the 
Catholic Church to non-Catholics, who 
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in most instances must be brought to 
recognize the Catholic Church as the 
pillar and ground of truth. Before 
returning to the story of our Sisterhoods, 
we might mention two sets of figures: 
the advertising of the Missouri Knights 
of Columbus has brought up to the 
present time 64,444 requests for the 
pamphlet offered in one or more of the 
advertisements, and the national ad- 
vertising has brought 778,706 requests 
for the proferred pamphlets. The as- 
tounding figures come last. Out of the 
778,706 who asked for a pamphlet, 
66,739 actually took the full course by 
correspondence. So, advertising seems 
worth while, even in religion. 


CONTENTS OF PROFERRED 
PAMPHLET ON OUR SISTERHOODS 


The contents of the pamphlet are as 
follows: 


I Can Tell You All About Catho- 
lic Nuns 

Our Common Purpose: To Strive 
for Holiness 

But Why Do They 
“Funny” Clothes? 

Come, See What Life Is Like in a 
Convent! 

I Have Never Regretted Becom- 
ing a Nun 

All Right—What “Goes On” Be- 
hind Convent Walls? 

Show Me a Happier Family—If 
You Can 

And This Is Our Reward 


Wear Such 


It has really taken a long time for the 
calumnies written about our Sisters, 
from the time of the alleged Maria 
Monk misrepre- 
senters of those same glorious conse- 
crated souls, to be answered trium- 
phantly and pleasantly in the pamphlet 
now being distributed. To begin with, 
I might say there is hardly a page out 
of the thirty-two pages of real apolo- 
getics that hasn’t a pen-and-ink sketch 
of Sisters in an attitude illustrating the 
explanation. All the 


to our present-day 


given page of 


S 


as 
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pen-and-ink sketches of nuns show 
them in a combination habit—a habit 
that doesn’t belong distinctively to any 
particular Congregation. Under the 
first topic treated, “I Can Tell You All 
About Catholic Nuns,” there is a 
sketch on one page of two nuns passing 
a beauty parlor after having just passed 
a millinery store; in front of the mil- 
linery store two women are standing 
with a child, and before the beauty par- 
lor a lone woman. On the next page 
the pen-and-ink sketch shows a young 
woman consulting a Sister about the 
religious life; another shows two Negro 
women discussing two Sisters whom they 
see entering a railroad station. The 
next sketch is that of a gentleman ask- 
ing a Sister if the fable—the report, as 
he thought it—is true that there is 
always a tunnel between a convent and 
a rectory. Perhaps the following para- 
graph on the second page, under the 
subheading of “Life of Service,” gives 
an adequate idea of the plan pursued 
by the author all through the pamphlet: 





“Perhaps when you were hospital- 
ized, you saw a nun caring for her 
patients hour after hour. Did she 
pay you a short visit and then dash 
out to attend a card party? On the 
contrary, you were her sole care; 
your recovery, her only concern. 
Has it occurred to you that this 
devotion to her work was _ possible 
only because the nun was free from 
domestic cares? This celibate life of 
self-denial is one which a nun freely 
chooses. You are just wasting your 
time, then, by feeling sorry for nuns, 
for they are the most satisfied women 
in the world. I recall, however, a 
story which reflects all too clearly 
the misconception entertained by 
many on this point. Somewhere in 
the deep South two nuns sat in a 
railroad station. For a long time 
two colored ladies eyed them; finally, 
one could restrain her curiosity no 
longer. ‘What’s dem?’ she whispered 
to her companion. ‘Dey’s nuns,’ 


ame the stage whisper in reply. 
‘What’s nuns)’ persisted the other. 
Came the answer: ‘Nuns is ladies 
dat live in a house all by deyselves 
and—dey ain’t no men _ aroun’.’ 
‘We-el,’ drawled the other, “dey sure 
goes into deep mournin’ about it.’”’ 


OUR COMMON PURPOSE: 

TO STRIVE FOR HOLINESS 

This caption is really the heading of 
what might be called the second chapter 
of the pamphlet, which contains just 
over five pages. The writer begins by 
saying that, after everything is said 
and done, the 147,000 nuns in the 
United States are pretty much alike. 
She points out that there are many 
Orders of women in the Catholic Church, 
all differing from one another in special 
aims, garb, and work; for these groups 
were formed at different periods of 
history and to meet, in one way or other, 
the varied needs of the Church of God. 
However, in spite of their differences, 
the author says that “‘we nuns are 
fundamentally alike, in that our lives 
have one common purpose—that of 
striving for holiness through the ob- 
servance of Christian poverty, chastity, 
and obedience.” She mentions also 
that not only are the Orders of women 
different, but that the members of each 
Order, although highly individualized, 
are bound together, and in a sense made 
one, by their common striving to attain 
their common goal—the perfect imita- 
tion of Christ. Our Sister author pre- 
pares the way for giving her own auto- 
biography by relating how an individual 
soul listens to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit in regard to vocations, then 
consults a local priest, and finally picks 
out a community that seems to fit in 
with her individual tastes and aspira- 
tions. These couple of sentences on 
the girl listening to the inner voice, 
thinking the matter over and then mak- 
ing a tentative choice, are followed by 
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the disarming introduction: “Already 
I have told you that I am a nun who 
knows nuns well. It is in the belief that 
you are interested in learning more about 
our life that I set about writing a sketch 
which is, in part, autobiographical, but 
which is, I believe, typical of all nuns.” 

Before our Sister takes her reader into 
the convent to see by turn the life of a 
postulant, then that of a novice, and 
finally that of a temporarily professed 
Sister, she inserts three pages under 
the caption, “But Why Do They Wear 
‘Funny’ Clothes?” In this chapter she 
points out that, even in the ages of 
persecution, some young women chose 
to remain unmarried and, while living 
in their own homes, ministered to the 
needy in body and soul; that organized 
Sisterhoods began in North Africa 
under St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
(d. 430), and after the beginning of the 
sixth century began to be found in other 
parts of the Western world. In this 
same chapter she points out that there 
are two groups of nuns, the cloistered 
or contemplative nuns and the active 
nuns; the former lead the evangelical 
life by seclusion and mortification, and 
above all by prayers for all groups of 
individuals, whereas the latter lead the 
same consecrated life by dedicating 
themselves to ministering to the various 
needs, temporal and spiritual, of the 
neighbor, and especially in this country 
to hospital work and education. 


COME, SEE WHAT LIFE IS LIKE 

IN A CONVENT! 

The next four and a half pages give 
an idea of the life of a postulant and the 
life of a novice. Its subtitles are sig- 
nificant: Joyful Days; No Shaved 
Heads; Training Begins; Community 
Life. The following few paragraphs 
set forth interestingly what the daily 
life of a novice is, and to some extent 
the daily life of a professed Sister. 
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“IT, as well as every nun, can still 
recall a typical day, regardless of the 
years that lie between. There was 
the rising bell cheerfully sounding 
the beginning of a new day for the 
Lord—at five in the morning. It is 
only God’s grace that conquers the 
natural desire to catch just a few 
more minutes of sleep. After all, 
who really enjoys getting up at five, 
or getting up at all, for that matter? 
But out I hop with my swift morning 
offering to God, and twenty minutes 
later finds me washed and dressed 
and in my place for morning prayers. 
The half-hour’s conversation with 
God called meditation was slowed 
up a bit once or twice by involuntary 
nodding. At Mass, I offer Christ 
to God as my Gift and then receive 
Him back in Holy Communion.  Al- 
though I love chanting the Psalms of 
the Office, the official prayer of the 
Church, I occasionally am distracted 
wondering whether breakfast will 
feature orange juice—or prunes. 
Remember, I am still just a novice— 
a beginner. 

“After breakfast, with a visit to 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
as the perfect ‘Thank you,’ I go 
briskly about the business of bed- 
making and dusting the floor. Then 
off to my stint of dusting in the chapel. 
This is my ‘charge.’ How happy 
I am to keep house for Christ! 

“But novices must study. For 
three hours, therefore, I attend classes 
where I struggle with Latin and 
English, history, and the like. Ex- 
amination of conscience, prayers and 
dinner fill the next hour. Then I[ 
again visit the chapel where I join 
in chanting Vespers and Compline, 
another section of the Office, and 
short vocal prayers. 





“The hour of recreation which 
follows gives me needed relaxation 
and a chance to let off steam with 
my companions. 

“During the next two hours of 
study I prepare assignments. Little 
did I dream, the year before in high 
school, that my novitiate days would 
find me still struggling with term 
papers. But all things have an end 
and I really enjoy the following half- 
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hour of choir practice. Why, those 
novices are far better than our glee 
club in high school!” 


The next chapter deals with evangeli- 
sal perfection, and how novices are 
gradually inducted into living the same 
life of perfection, or rather trying to 
begin to live that life. It is edifying to 
read that the writer of this pamphlet 
pays high compliment to the tremendous 
help that she found in her novitiate 
companions. She said that, being of a 
naturally cheerful disposition, she saw 
with relief that the cheerfulness and 
gaity of her companions were no hin- 
drance, but rather a very positive help, 
in their spiritual strivings. She men- 
tions that during her two years of noviti- 
ate she saw several girls leave because 
they were unfitted for the religious life. 
In the language of the small boy, they 
“couldn't take it’”—take correction and 
criticism without showing moodiness 
and resentment. <A third became seri- 
ously ill, and had to leave. An older 
girl, who had been her own boss for 
quite a while, couldn’t learn how to 
obey. In the next chapter our writer 
sets forth the reasons why she never 
regretted becoming a nun. 


ALL RIGHT—WHAT “GOES ON” 

BEHIND CONVENT WALLS? 

Here the writer undertakes to de- 
scribe what a convent is, as seen from 
the inside. She very well says that a 
convent is a place where religious women 
live and work under the direction of a 
Superior. Sometimes a convent is a 
place where religious women not only 
live, but also work, because it is attached 
to a school, hospital, or an orphanage. 
Work is the term that describes the task 
that nuns are assigned to annually by 
their Superior; they are in the service 
and, like soldiers, take orders and like 
the same orders. She reminds us that 
kitchens and laundries don’t function 


by themselves; neither does the clerical 
work connected with every institution 
staffed by nuns. Superiors generally 
place their Sisters in the kind of work 
that they are best suited for. And she 
well remarks that the convent chapel is 
the magnet that draws irresistibly the 
hearts of the Sisters. From the early 
morning visit to the Sacramental 
Saviour, with visits interspersed during 
the day, and until the good-night visit 
of each Sister the Lord is served in His 
Sacramental Presence by the morning 
meditation preceding Mass and Com- 
munion and by saying parts of the 
Divine Office. 

Perhaps the paragraph dealing with 
the supposedly high walls around con- 
vents will have as much interest for 
the non-Catholic reader as any other 
phase of a convent from the inside. 
Regarding the supposedly high walls, 
the writer says that she herself has never 
been in such a convent; but where 
walls are found, they were mostly a 
part of the architectural set-up of the 
decade when they were built, and the 
same walls are found surrounding family 
estates. Here she makes a very perti- 
nent remark about the fact that so 
many people appear to be so interested 
in “convent walls.” 


“Perhaps the rumors. still afloat 
about ‘convent walls’ are a hangover 
from the time when a considerable 
number of books and tracts claiming 
to be the life stories of ‘ex-nuns’ were 
rather widely circulated. In many 
cases, the women who wrote these 
stories, or permitted them to be writ- 
ten, had never been nuns. They had 
spent some time in a Convent of the 
Good Shepherd—but as wayward 
girls, not as nuns. There are Con- 
vents of the Good Shepherd in many 
large cities; and they are uniformly 
surrounded by high walls, as are 
other reformatories and correctional 
institutions. They are reformatories 
for delinquent girls conducted by 
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nuns, and the inmates are usually 

committed to them by civil authori- 

ties.” 

The remaining two chapters, com- 
prising together a little over four pages, 
have for captions: “Show Me a Hap- 
pier Family—If You Can” and “And 
This Is Our Reward!” I wonder if 
many a non-Catholic will not get the 
surprise of his or her life, when this 
paragraph is perused: 

“Daily striving to become a cham- 
pion for Christ brings great peace of 
soul—not a small advantage of our 
religious life. Daily examination of 
conscience and weekly confession 
empty the soul that God may fill it. 
By cultivating a right sense of values, 
we nuns come to find deep joy in 
spiritual things. The more a nun 
gives herself to God, the more does He 
give Himself to her; and this is pure 
joy. Compared with this joy of 
union with God, we deem as nothing 
the pleasures we have freely re- 
nounced. Day in and day out we 
know that we are living our lives as 
we have elected to live them, in con- 
formity with the Will of God. Fora 
nun there is little disillusionment, as 
there so often is for many in other 
states of life. We nuns knew what 
kind of life would be ours when we 
joined the Order. By that I do not 
mean that we foresaw every indi- 
vidual trial that would come to us; 
but I mean that we knew ours would 
be a life of self-denial, and we freely 
embraced that life. We also know 
that as nuns we can help our neighbor 
more than would have been possible 
had we remained outside the con- 
vent. ... We cut ourselves off from 
human love in order to free our hearts 
for love divine. Our: life on earth 
has been a daily struggle, a reaching 
out toward God. After, oh, so short 
a time, which we call life, God will 
satisfy, as He alone can, the longings 
of our hearts for perfect union with 
Him. This is the payoff—Heaven!” 
Perhaps the process of conversion has 

already begun among many of the 
10,500 here and there who have already 
written in for a copy of this pamphlet. 
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By the time the advertisements have 
appeared in other sets of papers and 
magazines, the requests for the pamphlet 
may be five times as many. But this 
is only the immediate good that will be 
done by the pamphlet; for there is no 
reason why during the next couple of 
decades it should not be put into the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of non- 
Catholics, and into the hands of thou- 
sands of young Catholic women who 
have been somewhat attracted to the 
religious life. Ninety-five per cent of 
the non-Catholics into whose hands the 
booklet is put, will read it from cover 
to cover, and will thereby gain inci- 
dentally a more accurate knowledge of 
the Catholic Church. For many it will 
be the occasion of their getting the 
initial grace that can lead to conversion, 
and unquestionably conversion will fol- 
low in not a few cases. Doubtless the 
writer of the pamphlet never thought 
of her labor of love as being incidentally 
and permanently a convert-maker. 
Yet, it is a pamphlet that should be 
found in every church rack where 
Catholic booklets are being distributed. 
Here in St. Louis, the Legionaries of 
Mary are getting supplies of this 
pamphlet to give to non-Catholic part- 
ners or to non-Catholic couples en- 
countered during their apostolic visita- 
tion of homes. At the kK. of C. In- 
formation Center of St. Louis, 4422 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mis- 
souri, this pamphlet can be procured 
for seven cents a copy, the low price 
being accounted for by the large print- 
ing of the pamphlet in view of the re- 
maining advertisements to be placed. 
I hazard the prediction that many con- 
verts are going to be brought into the 
Church by this pamphlet. In this age, 
relatively few will read a book. Myr- 
iads, though, will read a pamphlet on 
a subject about which such wild 
notions are prevalent. 





Religious and Moral 
Orientation for Prospective 
Teen-Age Inductees 


By EDWARD v. STANFORD, O.S.A. 


= World War II it was 
my privilege to serve in capacities where 
there were exceptional opportunities to 
obtain some good insights on the moral 
and religious hazards confronting men 
in the armed forces. Therefore, when 
it was proposed to induct into military 
service all youth on becoming 18 years 
of age, I instinctively opposed the pro- 
posal chiefly on religious and moral 
grounds. At the same time, recogniz- 
ing that there was the likelihood that 
this measure might be enacted into law, 
I have tried to consider ways and means 
by which our young men might be pre- 
pared better to meet the shocks to their 
moral and religious ideals. 

My reasoning is essentially that of the 
parent who recognizes the advantage 
and necessity of forewarning and fore- 
arming a son or daughter against the 
dangers that are likely to be met with at 
various stages of life. Thus, an intelli- 
gent father will see the advantage of ex- 
plaining sympathetically to a young son 
the facts of sex life in the healthy en- 
vironment of the home. In this way he 
knows that he can forestall the acquiring 
of distorted and vicious information 
from sophisticated companions. 

Essentially this is the idea behind my 


! Based on a paper read at the Conference of 
Catholic College and University Presidents, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 14, 1951. 


proposal for Religious and Moral Orien- 
tation for Teen-Age Inductees. Unfor- 
tunately parents are not as well aware 
of the moral and religious hazards in 
military life as they are in regard to 
civilian life. An organized program in 
the schools seems to be a better way to 
meet the problem. I have no full-blown 
program to suggest, merely some ideas 
and suggestions which [ hope may de- 
velop more clearly under discussion. 

MORAL HAZARDS FOR TEEN-AGERS 

IN MILITARY LIFE 

| believe that we can all agree that 
there are positive religious and moral 
hazards for teen-age boys in military 
life that are peculiarly more insistent, 
more insidious, and more prevalent than 
is usually the case in civilian life. To 
my mind the chief hazards are: care- 
lessness and laxity in religious practice, 
bad use of leisure time, hasty marriages, 
immorality, drinking, gambling, and dis- 
honesty. If space permitted, I could 
cite case histories to illustrate each one 
of these hazards. Others may wish to 
suggest additional hazards. But I 
doubt that we shall differ on those 
already named. 

All these hazards do, in fact, exist in 
civilian life. But let me repeat, they are 
peculiarly more insistent, more insidious, 
and more prevalent in military life, espe- 
cially for those who are not fully mature. 
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Let me illustrate this point in so far as it 
applies to sex morality. 

A young man of my acquaintance, 
happily an intelligent and mature young 
man, who had completed two years at a 
Catholic college, was undergoing the for- 
malities of checking in at a certain Naval 
Training Center. In the course of his 
interview with the medical officer he was 
asked when he last had sexual relations. 
His answer was that he had never had 
such relations. He was told not to lie, 
that the medical officer wanted the 
truth. Upon his insisting that he was 
telling the truth, the medical officer 
wanted to know what was wrong with 
him: was he abnormal? Whereupon 
the young man replied that there was 
nothing wrong with him, that he hap- 
pened to be a Catholic and that his 
Church did not condone extra-marital 
relations. This effectively silenced the 
medical officer. I feel sure that this par- 
ticular young man suffered no harm from 
the ignorant and vicious attitude of this 
medical officer. He was able to handle 
the situation very competently. But 
what about the hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of other young men, possibly less 
mature and less sure of themselves, for 
whom we have no record? What must 
have been the moral shock and confusion 
from such an interview? Although I 
willingly grant that medical officers of 
the type described may be the exception 
rather than the rule, parallel examples 
would hardly be found in civilian life. 


CRUDENESS OF PAMPHLETS 

GIVEN TO INDUCTEES 

Towards the close of World War II 
there came into my possession a number 
of pamphlets prepared for members of 
the armed forces dealing with VD, the 
ubiquitous problem in military life. 
These pamphlets were of varying de- 
grees of objectionability. The vicious 
crudeness of some of these made such 
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impact on me, that to these | attribute 
my conviction that something ought to 
be done about pre-induction orienta- 
tion. True it is, in all these pamphlets 
you can find tucked away somewhere a 
gesture to conventional Christian moral- 
ity in a single unobtrusive statement 
such as: “The only sure way to avoid 
veneral disease is not to have sex con- 
tacts outside of marriage.” But it 
seems to me that this would be lost on 
the average young man under the 
dramatizing of “offending and yet play- 
ing safe.” 

In order that my remarks about 
pamphlets may be fully documented let 
me name and describe two of them. 

Pamphlet One is labelled “It Doesn’t 
Pay.” After you have paged through 
it, you will realize that what doesn’t pay 
is nol to have used the recommended 
“prophylaxis.” It gives full instruc- 
tions on how to put on, use, and take off 
a “condom” with drawings to make the 
lessons more vivid. This is followed by 
full instructions on how to administer 
chemical “prophylaxis” to oneself as an 
added precaution. Casually =men- 
tioned, almost buried, in the text is the 
statement: “The surest way to avoid 
syphilis and gonorrhea is not to have sex 
contacts outside of marriage.” My 
copy of this pamphlet bears the imprint 
of the Office of the Surgeon, Head- 
quarters, Third Air Force, U.S.A. 

Pamphlet Two is labelled ‘Protect 
Yourself,” and comes out with the im- 
print of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy Department. It 
gives more attention to the dangers of 
the venereal diseases, uses the same ma- 
terial for “prophylaxis” but without the 
very objectionable drawings of the first 
pamphlet. On page 8 it has the conven- 
tional statement: “The only sure way to 
avoid venereal disease is not to have sex 
contacts outside of marriage,’ but coun- 
ters this on the last page (18) with the 
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promise: “Station prophylaxis is almost 
100 percent sure if taken within 2 hours 
after exposure.” 

To those who feel that the ordinary 
religious and moral instructions which 
our boys receive in high school or fresh- 
man college are adequate for the situa- 
tions which they will confront in mili- 
tary life, | recommend a reading of one 
of these pamphlets. 


NATURALISTIC APPROACH OF 

HYGIENE PICTURES 

Then there are the “movies” on behalf 
of the VD campaign. Hygiene pictures 
they may be called. 
the pamphlets (and I must not forget to 
mention the posters), so it is with VD 
movies. They all have had the same 
false emphasis and purely naturalistic 
approach. If the pamphlets can give 
moral shocks and create confusion in 
young minds that have been brought up 
on Christian ideals, how much greater 
harm can the movies do with the 
added hazard of an unfavorable group- 
psychology! 

Unfortunately my direct information 
on these movies is not up-to-date. 
Some improvements may have been 
made. About three years ago I wit- 
nessed a private showing of a new type 
motion picture produced under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Defense and 
entitled ““The Mystery of Life” (if I 
remember the name correctly). It was 
well done and would meet most of the 
objections to previous pictures I have 
seen. It was an experimental effort, and 
I have heard no word as to whether 
others have been produced and the long- 
needed reform has taken place. How- 
ever, this is a matter on which our pres- 
ent chaplains can give latest infor- 
mation. Space will not permit me to 
dwell further on the subject. 

Now, my point is briefly this. Unless 
positive methods can be taken to im- 


As in the case of 


prove to a very considerable degree the 
moral climate of military life, VD pam- 
phlets, posters, and movies will continue 
to be much as they have been in the past. 
In that case I, for one, would prefer to 
have such visual hazards brought to 
teen-age boys before induction into serv- 
ice. It seems to me that they should 
be brought into the classroom or other 
suitable place where they could serve as 
the basis for frank instructions by a 
priest on the moral and religious haz- 
ards of military life. In this more 
normal and healthy environment. it 
should be possible to cushion somewhat 
the moral shock, to point out the insidi- 
ous philosophy that underlies these 
visual aids, and to show the important 
part that God and religion can play in 
strong motivation to clean living in or 
out of military life. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PREPARATION OF INDUCTEES 
Assuming that most of us will agree 
that something should be done along the 
lines of moral and religious orientation 
for military life, what concretely should 
be attempted? In order that we may 
have something definite to discuss I 
make bold to suggest the following steps. 
(1) Enlist in an organized codperative 
effort the services of such appropriate 
agencies as the Youth Department and 
the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, in order to prepare a 
program of Religious and Moral Orien- 
tation for prospective inductees to- 
gether with the written materials (pos- 
sibly also visual aids) needed to carry it 
out. These written materials should in- 
clude: (i) a series of separate units suit- 
able for lectures and discussions in the 
last. year of high school, the first year of 
college, or for groups on a local or parish 
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basis; and possibly (ii) a series of pam- 
phlets for wide distribution in the armed 
services by NCCS. 

(2) The codperating agencies named 
above would need to raise sufficient 
funds to finance the project, appoint an 
advisory committee to oversee the proj- 
ect and a competent staff to do the re- 
search, collect the background materials 
and produce the manuscripts. 

(3) The codperating agencies would 
further have to enlist the counsel and 
advice of former and present military 
chaplains and the codperation of appro- 
priate divisions in the armed services. 

(4) As part of the research work, be- 
fore preparing the materials for this 
project, I would suggest the following: 


(a) Collect and analyze all printed 
matter and films circulated by the 
Armed Forces to service men, 
dealing with venereal disease, sex 


hygiene, drink, gambling, use of 


leisure time, etc. 

(b) Collect and analyze all printed 
matter and films on the above 
topics prepared by Catholic and 
other groups designed for circula- 
tion among military personnel. 

(c) Contact selected groups of past 
and present Catholic chaplains, to 
find out their ideas as to moral and 
religious hazards and the topics to 
be covered in such a program. 
Ask suggestions as to method and 
technique. Attempt to gather 
from chaplains a series of case 
studies to illustrate the moral and 
religious hazards of military life. 

(d) As a result of the above studies, 
prepare a check list of topics con- 
sidered suitable for development 
into units and submit these to 
selected lists of past and present 
military personnel, both officers 
and enlisted men, for criticisms 
and suggestions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED CHAPLAINS 


(5) As a kind of “pump-priming” 
operation, I submitted to five chaplains 
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eleven topics selected more or less at 
random. The chaplains agreed that the 
topics are live and vital points on which 
practical instruction is needed by young 
men entering the armed forces. I pass 
these topics on for what they may be 
worth. 


(a) Helps to good living in the Armed 
Forces, choice of companions for 
off-duty hours, the chaplain, 
proper use of leisure time, NCCS- 
USO literature, USAFI courses, 
etc. Keeping up home ties, letters, 
etc. 

(b) The great danger from “human 
respect.” The importance of 
overcoming this at the very start. 
The force of ““mob psychology,” a 
two-edged sword for good or for 
ill, as applied to religion and 
morals in the armed forces. 

(c) The Army-Navy method for con- 
trol of venereal disease, an ex- 
planation and an analysis of the 
spiritual dangers. 

(d) The special dangers to the virtue 
of purity, obscene literature, ob- 
scene talk, promiscuous women, 
prostitution, homosexuality, etc., 
encountered in military life and 
suggested helps. 

(e) Factors contributing to petty 
thievery, profanity, gambling, and 
drinking in military service, the 
dangers and suggested remedies. 

(f) The growth of superstition and 
fatalism in wartime, the Catholic 
remedy. The “doctrine of hate,” 
its fa'lacy and danger. 

(g) The danger of acquiring habits of 
carelessness in religious duties. 
Special church dispensations for 
the Armed Forces relating to fast 
and abstinence, the fast before 
Holy Communion, etc., reason for 
and the possibility of abuses. 

(h) The importance of receiving the 
Sacraments regularly. The prac- 
tice of perfect contrition, its 
method and importance.  As- 
sistance to the dying, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

(i) Some Catholic doctrines that fre- 
quently come up for discussion in 
soldier “bull sessions’ such as 
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mixed marriage, divorce, birth 
control, sorrow for sin and subse- 
quent relapse, ete. 

(j) The possibility for Catholic leader- 
ship and Catholic Action in the 
Armed Forces. 

(k) The problem of marriage—hasty 
marriages. 


The list is by no means exhaustive. 
Some very practical instructions or lec- 
tures could be built around these topics 
and well illustrated by actual examples 
drawn from the experiences of chaplains. 
The objective should be to so instruct 
and forewarn young men that the possi- 
bility of moral and religious shocks in 
military life has been removed as far as 


possible. 


WHY PRE-INDUCTION 

INSTRUCTIONS ARE 

INDISPENSABLE 

At a time when young men are only a 
few months away from induction into 
military service, they may reasonably be 


expected to be interested in all phases of 


this new and different life which they are 
soon to enter. Why should they not be 
particularly receptive to religious and 
moral instructions which are directly 
pointed to that life? In a way, it can 
be a preview of that life in its moral and 
religious phases at a time when they 
have not so many other distractions. 
Once they are inducted into service, 
there are so many new things to learn 


and so many duties to be fulfilled (not to 
mention environmental obstacles), that 
whatever instruction a chaplain may be 
able to give is in danger of going in one 
ear and out the other. 

From the standpoint of timing and 
psychology, some pre-induction religious 
and moral “indoctrination’’ would seem 
to have advantages over whatever the 
chaplains may be able to do after induc- 
tion. Ifa chaplain can have the advan- 
tage of re-emphasizing teachings and 
warnings which inductees have already 
had impressed upon them at a more fa- 
vorable time, his words will carry added 
conviction. 

In my presentation of the case for 
moral and religious orientation for pros- 
pective teen-age inductees, I have made 
no attempt to cover the whole ground. 
Illustration and argument have been 
heavily weighted on the side of sex 
morality because the materials to make 
a case are more readily obtainable. It 
would be a mistake to lose sight of the 
many other moral problems, as well as 
problems concerned with doctrinal be- 
liefs and practices which have been 
merely mentioned. My purpose has 
been chiefly to open up the topic, to 
create a conviction that this whole prob- 
lem is of crucial importance. My hope 
is that ways and means can be found to 
deal with this problem competently and 
adequately. 
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The Nazarene and the Negro 


By ATHANASIUS VAN NOENEN, O.P. 


**All you who have been baptized in Christ’s name have put on the Person of 
Christ; no more Jew and Gentile, no more slave and freeman, no more male 
and female; you are all one person in Jesus Christ’? (Gal., iii. 27-28). 


I HE New Testament is the Book 


of Life. It is reasonable then to believe 


that in it we should find, in the words of 


Cardinal Newman, “a refuge in any 
trouble.” 

The pages of the Gospels contain the 
records of the life of Him “by whom all 
things were made”—Jesus Christ. He 
is the Maker, and therefore the meaning 
and measure of all that is and lives. He 
is the revelation of the Creator, and 
therefore also the revelation of crea- 
tures. He is “the light” in whom we 
should see the natures of all things 
created in their true significance and 
purpose. If God became man, then man 
should emerge from the isolating shad- 
ows into which ignorance has plunged 
him, and rise to the one Light that em- 
braces all. If Christ is God and man, 
then He must be the Perfection of man— 
the One to whom we must go in our per- 
sonal and in our collective needs: “‘Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thy words are 
the words of eternal life’ (John, vi. 
69). 

Since He is the “Word,” the idea of 
every single individual, of every nation 
and race, individual, national and racial 
conflicts, problems and prejudices should 
find their solution in Him. The life- 
story of every individual person, nation, 
and race is interwoven by the finger of 
the Holy Spirit of God with the life- 
story of God-made-Man, for all are 
called to follow Him. 
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Under the sure guidance of the Church 
which, according to Christ’s will, directs 
us and keeps us from going “further 
than is fitting,” we can search in the 
perennial pages of the New Testament 
for the solutions of the burning ques- 
tions of our day. In the lines that in- 
troduce us to the Samaritans we find an 
unexpected parallelism to the American 
Negro problem and a key towards its 
solution. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE 

SAMARITANS 

Who were the Samaritans, and where 
did they live? What was Our Lord’s 


attitude towards them? 

When Our Lord during His early 
ministry was about to leave Judza in 
order to return to Galilee after His 
first journey to the paschal feast in 
Jerusalem, He could have walked along 
the shores of the River Jordan. How- 
ever, “some reason unknown to us,”’ as 
Lagrange, O.P., says, led Him to take 
the straight road that runs right through 
Samaria, the land of the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans were a people of 
mixed race living right in the heart of 
the Jewish country, between Judza to 
the South and Galilee to the North. 
They were the descendants of deportees, 
driven by the victorious Assyrians from 
their own native lands to replace the 
Jews that had been either killed off or 
dragged into captivity: “And the king 
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of the Assyrians brought people from 
Babylon, and from Cutha, and from 
Avah, and from Emath, and from Se- 
pharvaim: and placed them in the cities 
of Samaria instead of the children of 
Israel: and they possessed Samaria, and 
dwelled in the cities thereof” (IV Kings, 
xvil. 24). 

The forced deportation policy of the 
Assyrians towards the close of the 
eighth century, B.c., which later was 
repeated in Samaria by Alexander who 
brought in a colony of Greco-Syrians, 
naturally created racial, ethnical, and 
religious problems similar to those oc- 
casioned by the deportations ordered 
by the Nazis and the Communists to-day 
in Eastern Europe and by the Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and English traders in 
Negro flesh during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in the Americas. 


FANATICAL FEUD BETWEEN 

SAMARITANS AND JEWS 

The new pagan colonists in Samaria 
or would it be more to the point to call 
them “displaced persons,” as they were 
forced to emigrate into a new home land 
that had already been cultivated)— 
slowly overcame their superstitions by 
accepting the Law of Moses. Refusing, 
however, to worship in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, they built their own temple 
on Mount Garizim. The friction flamed 
into a fanatical feud, when after the 
Babylonian Captivity the Samaritans, 
offering their help in the rebuilding of 
the Temple in the Holy City, were 
flatly repulsed: “And they came to 
Zorobabel, and the chief of the fathers, 
and said to them: ‘Let us build with 
you, for we seek your God as ye do: 
behold we have sacrificed to Him, since 
the days of Asor Haddan king of As- 
syria, who brought us hither.’ But 
Zorobabel, and Josue, and the rest of 
the chief of the fathers of Israel said to 
them: ‘You have nothing to do with us 


to build a house to our God, but we our- 
selves alone will build to the Lord our 
God’ ”’ (I Esdras, iv. 2, 3). 

With this the segregation of the two 
peoples was firmly established. It was 
“religiously” observed 600 years later 
in Our Lord’s days, when pilgrims pass- 
ing through Samaria exposed them- 
selves to two dangers, either of being re- 
fused hospitality or of contracting ritual 
defilement which would make it im- 
possible for them to take part in the 
celebrations in the Holy City. Even to 
this day it is not forgotten “‘among the 
poor remnants of the Samaritans still 
living at the foot of Mount Garizim.”’ 

In His inscrutable wisdom the Saviour 
took the road through Samaria. He 
could have gone North, following the 
River Jordan, as He had done before, 
and as most of the Jews did. 

He, the Master of history, wanted to 
give an example. 


ALL RACIAL DISCRIMINATIONS 

ABOLISHED BY CHRIST 

Jesus, the incarnate, all-embracing 
love of God (who ordered the white 
Angel on Easter Morning to remove the 
stone and stumbling block of separation 
and discrimination), crossed the border 
that divides Judzea from Samaria. Hot, 
tired, and thirsty after His climb from 
the Jordan valley, He sat down by 
Jacob’s Well in the noonday sun. The 
first to come happened to be a woman. 
Jesus asked her for a drink of water. 

It was strange that He, a man, should 
speak to a woman on the road; it was 
strange that He, a Jew, should fraternize 
with a woman belonging to a race hated, 
despised, and accursed; it was strange 
that He should humiliate Himself be- 
fore her by asking her for a favor! 

It was a higher thirst, the thirst for 
justice, that made Him do so. With 
the simple request for water the Son of 
Man raised womanhood to the dignity 
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of equal partnership with man, at the 
same time breaking down the barriers of 
race prejudice that sever soul from 
soul. 

Jesus’s heart went out to the Samari- 
tans for their childlike generosity. This 
can be felt through the pages of the 
Gospels. He who knew the hearts of 
men, saw through the rough surface of 
their impetuosity, aggressiveness, and 
moral weakness, and discovered deep 
down in their hearts the gold of noble 
human qualities, as yet repressed and 
undeveloped, whilst the Jews for all 
their external righteousness were empty 
within—‘‘whitened sepulchres” (Matt., 
xxiii. 27). 

The Samaritan woman was a sinner, 
who “had lain in the arms of six men.” 
Jesus knew it, but He also knew that 
she was not confirmed in evil with in- 
vincible obstinacy. Therefore, Jesus 
chose her to be the first to hear from 
His lips the direct revelation of His 
divine secret: “‘I, who speak to thee, am 
the Christ.” 

Jesus stayed for two days with the 
outcasts of Samaria, promising them 
that the day would come when they 
would no longer ““go to Mount Garizim, 
nor yet to Jerusalem to worship,” but 
that they would “worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth,” together with Jews 
and Gentiles. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 

SAMARITANS AND NEGROES 

It is not difficult to draw many a 
comparison with the Negro of America. 
His deeply religious soul, too, is athirst 
for the Spring of water that brings ever- 
lasting life; for him as well as for the 
Samaritan of old “‘the fields are white 
with the promise of harvest’? (John, 
viii. 35). 

Jesus, nicknamed by the enraged 
Jews “a Samaritan” (employed as an 
invidious term at that time), dis- 
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closed on a certain occasion one of the 
noblest traits in a Samaritan soul. He 
had healed him from leprosy with nine 
other men who were Jews. Of the ten 
the one and only Samaritan came back 
to Jesus “to thank Him” (Luke, xvii. 
16). 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan 
Our Lord gives a further example of the 
hidden nobility in Samaritan 
“Who proved himself a neighbor to the 
man who had fallen in with robbers)” 
Jesus asked the scribe. In order to 
avoid uttering the loathed word, Sa- 
maritan, the scribe answered in a round- 
about, circumscribed way: “He that 
showed mercy on him” (Luke, x. 36, 
37). 

This parable gains particular signif- 
icance, when we consider the circum- 
stances that led up to it. Jesus coming 
from Galilee was for the last time on His 
way to the Holy City and His Cruci- 
fixion. The rugged road between Jericho 
and Jerusalem had suggested the frame- 
work of the parable. He would, how- 
ever, not have taken this route, if the 
Samaritans had not “refused to receive 
Him” (Luke, ix. 53), because of their 
animosity against the Jews, for “His 
journey was in the direction of Jeru- 


souls. 


salem.” 

We cannot help being surprised at 
Our Lord sending His disciples into the 
Samaritan village to prepare for His 
coming, for He doubtless knew that 
they would be received with cold menac- 
ing looks. 

gain He wanted to give us an ex- 
ample of the reaction of even those who 
followed Him. The deep-seated temper 
and traditional bigotry of the Jew in 
James and John against the Samaritans 
broke out like a thundering volcano: 
“Lord, wouldst Thou have us bid fire 
come down from heaven, to consume 
them?” The disciple of charity had not 
yet understood the meaning of charity; 
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he had not yet listened long enough to 
the throbbings of his Master’s heart to 
know that national and racial prejudice 
cannot be overcome by violence. There- 
fore, Jesus “‘turned and rebuked them. 
‘You do not understand,’ He said, ‘what 
spirit it is you share. The Son of Man 
has come to save men’s lives, not to de- 
stroy them’ ”’ (Luke, ix. 55, 56). 

THE GOSPEL KNOWS NO 

RACIAL BOUNDARIES 

Our Lord prepared the minds of His 
disciples for the great missionary com- 
mand He was to give them after the 
Resurrection: “You are to be My wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem and_ throughout 
Judea, in Samaria, yes, and to the ends 


of the earth” (Acts, i. 8). John himself 
was later to go with Peter to the Samari- 
tans to carry “the Gospel into many 
Samaritan villages” and to confer on 
them the Holy Spirit of Love (Acts, viii. 
16, 17, 25). But before this could come 
to pass the Master had to be “‘de- 
stroyed” that the souls of all the chil- 
dren of God may be saved and live. 

The history of two thousand years has 
proved that the more we approach the 
sacrifice of the Divine Samaritan, the 
nearer we come to the realization of 
universal brotherhood—and the more 
we resort to acts of violence and force 
and revenge, the further we recede from 
the possibility of establishing the uni- 
versal democracy of all men. 
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What Can Our Lay Folk Do? 


By EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


Hstiotiness Pius XI and the pres- 
ent reigning Pontiff have both expressed 
in no uncertain terms the wish and hope 
of the Church for an active and apostolic 
laity to meet the pitiful needs of our day, 
and to take part through Catholic 
Action in the work of the Hierarchy and 
the priesthood. In some of the darkened 
countries where the iron hand of Com- 
munism has prevailed, the activities of 
the laity are sadly limited by tyrannous 
restrictions. But our great land, mighti- 
est of all the nations, is still the home of 
freedom. The Catholic laity have here 
an unparalleled opportunity to help the 
Church, the nation and the world 
through Catholic Action. What can 
they do under present circumstances? 
And what can the priests, individually 
and collectively, accomplish through the 
laity? 

A long and intimate acquaintance 
with the activities of lay folk throughout 
the land has convinced us of the splendid 
material we have to work with. Is it too 
much to say that many Catholic lay folk 
in the United States will do practically 
anything the priests ask them to do, 
within reason and the bounds of their 
own possibilities? For many activities 
they must have the consent and coépera- 
tion of a priest. In every case, the fact 
that a priest is interested and encourag- 
ing, codperative and appreciative, will 
greatly hearten and strengthen lay folk 
engaged in Catholic Action. This putsa 
tremendous responsibility on the priests 
of the United States to study and plan, 
to initiate and encourage, the various 
phases and departments of Catholic 
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Action. Evidently we should know 
truly and objectively what the laity are 
doing now, and what they can and 
should do, to meet the needs of the 
Church and the nation. 


THREE CONCENTRIC SPHERES OF 

THE CATHOLIC BODY 

We have often said that there are in 
the Catholic body in the United States 
three great concentric spheres. In the 
inner sphere are all the good Catholic 
people who go to church, receive the 
Sacraments, join Catholic societies, and 
participate in the church life. They are 
the ones for whom most of the clergy and 
Religious of both sexes are chiefly work- 
ing. They hear our sermons, read the 
Catholic periodicals, attend the mis- 
sions, and send their children to the 
Catholic schools. 

Outside of this sphere of the good 
Catholics is the second sphere of the 
half-hearted ones. They are still Catho- 
lics. They go to Communion, for the 
most part, in the Easter season, often go 
to Mass on Sunday, and usually abstain 
from meat on Friday. But they do not 
take any part in Catholic life, and they 
do not receive any deep influence from 
sermons or Catholic reading. If they 
belong to any Catholic society, they 
take little interest in it. They have no 
share in Catholic Action. The third 
sphere is that of the ought-to-be’s and 
fallen-aways, the men and women who 
were baptized Catholics, practised their 
religion, more or less, for a while, but 
now, seduced by the world, the flesh 
and the devil, have ceased to be 
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Catholic in anything but name, or have 
even given up all allegiance to the 
Church. Many of them have married 
non-Catholics, and they and_ their 
children and their children’s children 
for generations will be lost to the 
Church, unless very special effort is made 
to get in touch with them and _ bring 
them back. Outside of these three 
spheres, there are the practising Protes- 
tants who still go to church and are in 
touch with their ministers, and finally 
the greatest sphere of all—the non- 
churchgoers, enormous in number and of 
varying colors of belief and unbelief, 
fading away into agnosticism and athe- 
ism. 


HARNESSING THE INNER CIRCLE 
OF CATHOLICS 


Our problem is to interest the mem- 
bers of the inner sphere of good Catho- 
lics so that they will help to make the 
half-hearted Catholics fervent, to bring 
back the ought-to-be’s and the fallen- 
aways, and to inform and interest the 
non-churchmembers and the practising 
Protestants as to the claims and doc- 
trines of the Church so as to give them an 
opportunity to enter the one true Fold. 

At the present time, with the excep- 
tion of a few special campaigns for con- 
versions conducted by a very small part 
of our Catholic people, the great major- 
ity of good Catholics are doing little or 
nothing to make converts, or even to in- 
struct and inform non-Catholics about 
the beauty and holiness of our Faith. 
In fact, they do not even think of their 
duties and opportunities in this regard. 
They are content to practise their re- 
ligion and to provide for the salvation of 
their own souls. 

They take it as a matter of course 
that the majority of their fellow-citizens 
should be sunk in a darkness of religious 
ignorance or unbelief, which is deplorable 
in a country which is supposed to be 


Christian. They never, in their whole 
lives, give any time or effort to spreading 
the Faith in this country. Thus, the 
vast, potential apostolate that they 
might exercise is quite lost to the 
Church. 


LAUNCHING THE CRUSADE OF THE 

LEAFLETEERS 

We have recently launched the Cru- 
sade of the Leafleteers to encourage in- 
dividuals and groups in parishes and in- 
stitutions, or on their own initiative, to 
spread abroad among non-Catholics 
especially the little leaflets which they 
can obtain for $2 a thousand from the 
Vista Maria Press at 8 West 17th Street, 
New York City. These leaflets have 
been prepared with great care so as to 
inform and interest non-Catholics on 
Catholic beliefs and principles. So far, 
18 million have been printed, and almost 
all have been put in circulation by in- 
dividuals and groups. These leaflets can 
be handed to non-Catholics, left in 
public places, or mailed, and this simple 
action of spreading leaflets has been 
found to establish contacts which would 
be impossible in any other conceivable 
way. Once a non-Catholic realizes that 
inquiries will be welcome, and informa- 
tion will be gladly given, he is en- 
couraged to ask the priest or a Catholic 
friend for further information. Thus, 
millions of people who now are out of all 
contact with Catholic teaching may at 
least be given the opportunity of learn- 
ing of the truth. What other way of 
such widespread application, so easy of 
accomplishment, and requiring such 
small outlay of money and time, offers 
itself to-day? 

It has been very interesting to see the 
reaction of priests and people to this 
suggestion that they become Leaf- 
leteers. Some take up the idea with 
enthusiasm, and accomplish a_ great 
deal in a short time. Others show in- 
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terest and a good intention, but never 
quite get to the point where they will 
actually send for and distribute the 
leaflets. Others still brush the idea 
aside, and they are the larger number. 
Little by little, however, many are be- 
coming interested, and the fact that so 
many millions of these leaflets have al- 
ready been distributed, shows what can 


be done even by a limited number of 


people. If this idea were widely taken 
up, there seems to be little doubt that 
the conversions made, the bigotry and 
misunderstanding removed, the correct 
notions about the Church implanted, 
would far more than justify the expense 
and effort required. Many of the half- 
hearted Catholics might receive new in- 
terest in the Catholic Church, and fallen- 
aways and ought-to-be’s might be 
brought back to the Faith by a vigorous 
campaign for the distribution of Catho- 
lic literature. 


OTHER OUTLETS FOR APOSTOLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

At the same time our Catholic people 
may engage in many other activities to 
spread the Faith and intensify it, where 
needed. They could promote lectures 
for non-Catholics, forums, study clubs, 
the publication of Catholic articles in 
the secular press, the circulation of 


Catholic books, and magazines and 
papers. These things are already being 


done, but not on the scale required. 
They could act as catechists, as lay 
people do in the missions, preparing 
groups of inquirers by instruction, until 
they are ready to receive the final 
preparation for Baptism from the priest. 
Once Catholics are informed and in- 
spired as to their duties and opportuni- 
ties in Catholic Action, we should doubt- 
less tap a great reservoir of activity and 
fervor among the laity. 

Would it be out of place in this con- 
nection to call attention also to the im- 
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mense influence for good which well-in- 
structed Catholics could have on our 
national life and in public affairs? Since 
this country is at the top of the world, 
and since Catholics are so numerous, 
since they alone have the full truth and 
the complete ethics which are a guide to 
public as well as private justice and 
goodness, it seems desirable that Catho- 
lics should have a much greater share in 
public affairs, and more influence in de- 
termining the policies of the nation, 
than they at present possess. 

One means to this end would be to en- 
courage prudent and competent Catho- 
lics to write letters to public officials not 
only giving the Catholic view but also 
offering solid reasons for what they sug- 
gest. In an article published recently, 
one of our national congressman de- 
scribed the influence and importance 
which letters of this kind may have in de- 
ciding the vote of a legislator on im- 
portant issues. He declared that the 
members of Congress were naturally de- 
sirous to carry out the reasonable wishes 
of their constituents, and that when he 
was in doubt as to the right attitude to 
take on a measure on which he had to 
vote, he often formed his decision by the 
help of the letters received, especially if 
the writers gave definite and cogent 
reasons for what they urged. 


CATHOLICS SHOULD MANIFEST 

VIEWS ON CIVIL ISSUES 

We have all heard of the organized and 
vocal propaganda of the Leftists. But 
it is a'so said that, generally speaking, 
comparatively few Catholics take the 
trouble to write and express their judg- 
ment on current issues. Every one of 
our Catholic lay folk ought to know who 
is the representative for his district in 
Congress, who are the Senators from his 
State, and Catholics should write to 
them on matters of importance, making 
sure that the letter expresses the right 
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viewpoint, and is backed up with solid 
arguments. This might well be taken up 
by Catholic uniform 
letters should be avoided. Each one 


societies, but 


should write an original communication. 


Letters to the President, Secretary of 


State and other persons in power, as 
well to state and city authorities, will 
also be productive of good, when they 
are expressive of Catholic principles and 
backed up with solid arguments. In our 
times, when the decisions of those in 
authority may have such grave conse- 
quences for the nation and the world, it 
is all the more important that our 
Catholic people do everything they can, 
not only by prayer but also by speech 
and letters, to strengthen and guide our 
rulers. 

Corrections of errors in the secular 
press, due publicity to Catholic news, 
letters to the editors giving information 


or voicing a protest or suggestion, are 
other means of helping to form public 
opinion in our nation and time. The 
whole apostolate of print, the writing of 
articles for secular and Catholic periodi- 
cals, establishment and management of 
Catholic libraries open to the public, the 
formation of study clubs—all these and 
many more are avenues of effort which 
our capable laity may be induced to 
undertake through the encouragement 
of their priests. It is evident, of course, 
that the priest himself has a leading part 
to play in the development of all these 
avenues of Catholic action. The laity 
look to the priest for leadership, en- 
couragement, appreciation, and guidance. 
Not as a dictator or censor, but as a 
kind and encouraging friend, possessed of 
special information, grace and light, he 
can lead our lay folk to accomplish the 
great apostolates which await them. 
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Hommes FOR THE Monrtu 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH H. CASSIDY, M.M. 





sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility 


“Every one thal exalteth himself shall be humbled; 


and he that humbleth himself shall 


be exalted’ (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Humility ts the foundation of all other vir- 
tues. 
(a) Its general meaning. 
(b) Most illusive virtue. 
(c) Seeing ourselves as God sees us. 
(2) No other virtue is perfect without humility. 
(3) Inspiration for humility found in life of: 
(a) Mary; (b) Jesus; (c) Pharisee and 
publican. 
(4) Conclusion: Let us empty ourselves of the 
world and humbly live for Christ. 


The virtue of humility is the founda- 
tion of all other virtues. It is the solid 
rock upon which our moral life is built. 
Without it no other virtue can flourish, 
or come to its full flowering and fruition. 
It is the royal road to sanctity. Itis the 
infallible ladder by which we scale the 
heights of heavenly virtue. It may 
seem strange that one who humbles him- 
self shall eventually be exalted; and 
that the man who builds himself up in 
pride and self-esteem shall be finally 
cast down. But this is precisely what 
the gentle Master has pointed out to be 
the case. Strange things seem to hap- 
pen in the spiritual life. But they do 
happen. Truly, then, we have here one 
more of the many seeming paradoxes of 
the Catholic Faith. 
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What then, we may ask, is this vital 
virtue of humility? How can we define 
it, so that it can be easily recognized and 
known? There is the rub, for humility 
is perhaps the most illusive of all the vir- 
tues. It is not easy for us to put our 
fingers on it, nor is it easy to recognize at 
once. Many things and situations may 
have the appearance of humility and 
not be humility at all. We often see 
what appears to be the real thing, but it 
turns out to be a counterfeit. And one 
may be deceived for a long time before 
awakening to the truth of the matter. 
Furthermore, this fact is true in regard 
to this virtue in others and even in our- 
selves. It is remarkable, indeed, but 
true that we may deceive even ourselves. 
Perhaps, when we feel we are truly hum- 
ble, we are nothing of the kind. And 
again we may be reproaching ourselves 
for lacking this virtue when actually we 
are humble. 

MISTAKEN NOTIONS REGARDING 

HUMILITY 

Thus, we can truthfully say right here 
that humility is not what others think of 
us. In the charitable eyes of others we 
may seem to be humble men, when we 
are nothing of the kind. The estima- 
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tion of others is so often too high. In 
the first place, all they can possibly see 
is the externals of our lives. They 
can’t readily see our inner lives, our 
motives and perhaps hidden schemes. 
These are in most part veiled from the 
world. “Who made the heart, ‘tis He 
alone decidedly can judge it,” said the 
poet. Again others may be prejudiced 
in our favor because they esteem us per- 
sonally, and our external cloak of hu- 
mility may completely deceive them. 
Thus, we can’t trust the evaluation of 
others, when it is a question of our own 
personal humility. 

Then, too, humility is not what we 
would like to be or what we intend to be. 
Spiritually speaking, there is a great deal 
of the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in all of 
us. We can easily imagine ourselves to 
be humble men. We can read facilely 
the lives of great and humble Saints and 
picture ourselves doing the same things 
as they did and leading the same humble 
lives. We can see ourselves in a burst 
of humility writing to our superiors on 
bended knees, as St. Francis Xavier did 
to Ignatius Loyola. Or, in imagina- 
tion, we can wall ourselves up in a clois- 
ter, leaving the voices of men that we 
could better hear the voice of God, as 
the Little Flower did. All this is not 
uncommon daydreaming in the spiritual 
realm. But it is not humility. 

Then, too, there is a fatal procrastina- 
tion in things spiritual that gives just as 
empty and barren a harvest as its coun- 
terpart in the material world. We can 
sasily put off being humble in such a 
seemingly sincere manner that we al- 
most convince ourselves that we are here 
and now humble. In the manner of Rip 
Van Winkle, we can do a lot of real sleep- 
ing instead of taking the very hard yet 
necessary steps to make us humble. We 
can linger outside the vineyard of the 
Master, enjoying the easy pleasures of 
worldly adulation, put off to the distant 


to-morrow the actual entry into that 
vineyard, and constantly defer the pain- 
ful pursuit of the paths of humility. 
Long periods can pass in this sort of 
self-deception, during which we are in no 
way men of humility. 


HUMILITY MEANS THAT WE SEE 

OURSELVES AS GOD SEES US 

If then I can’t trust my neighbor to 
tell me when [ am humble; and if I can 
so easily deceive myself, what yardstick 
must I use to assay humility in myself? 
Perhaps one of the best ways, among 
others, may be to look into our souls dur- 
ing a Retreat or Mission. If we devote 
concentrated attention to our prepara- 
tion for a general confession; if we make 
a careful survey of our whole lives from 
youth up to the present; if we retrace 
the path we have followed through the 
mazes of temptation and sin—we have 
unmasked our souls, we have honestly 
tried to see those souls as God sees 
them. This sight or spectacle will 
doubtless be startling. It will bring us 
up with a sharp tug. Perhaps we have 
not realized just how far or how often we 
have strayed from the high and lofty 
way of virtue. But here we stand at 
last, face to face with ourselves. There 
must needs be revulsion and an effective 
resolution for the immediate mending 
of our ways. For once at least, we see 
ourselves as we are. We see ourselves as 
God sees us. That is our real self. As 
St. Paul says: “What I am before God, 
that I am and no more.” If we admit 
this sorry sight as our own and real 
selves, then we are humble. If we act 
always with this evaluation of ourselves 
in mind, we may be called humble men. 
Of course, this is not an easy thing to do; 
and that is precisely why real humility is 
so difficult a virtue to acquire. 

It was of this honest evaluation of our- 
selves as we appear in the eyes of God 
that the gentle Master speaks in to-day’s 
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Gospel. He had “entered the house of 
one of the rulers of the Pharisees on the 
Sabbath to take food, and they were 
watching Him.” Hypocrites that they 
were and men of infamous and notorious 
pride, they were constantly looking for 
some word or act of Christ whereby they 
could discredit Him. Of course, they 
sought in vain. But what they perhaps 
did not realize was that Christ too was 
watching them, because He knew them 
well and understood just what they 
were—‘‘whited sepulchres.” So, “‘ob- 
serving how they were choosing the first 
places at table,” He reminded them 
what a humble man would do. The 
humble man would know in his own 
heart how unworthy he was for prefer- 
ment or honors, so he would take the 
lowest seat. He would instinctively 
know that many others were more de- 
serving than he, and would act accord- 
ingly. He perhaps had a great many 
good points and much merit in many 
things; but he knew that whatever he 
had of good was not his doing, but the 
result of God’s help, of God’s grace. He 
knew that he depended on the provi- 
dence of God for his very breath and 
existence. St. Paul put the case in these 
few but vital words of Christ: “*“Without 
Me you can do nothing.” 


SELF-ESTEEM AND PRIDE 

INCOMPATIBLE WITH HUMILITY 

Thus, the humble man seated con- 
tentedly in the last place is observed by 
the host of the feast, and immediately he 
comes to him and says: “Friend, go up 
higher.” But the man of self-esteem 
and pride will at the same time hear 
those merited but no less unwelcome 
words: ‘‘Make room for this man.” The 
situation in the banquet hall will be 
righted and justice will be done. And 
the humble man will be “honored in the 
presence of all who are at table with 
him.” 
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This real life story of the Master goes 
right to the heart of the matter of hu- 
mility. There just can’t be hypocrites 
who can deceive God. They may and 
often do deceive themselves and their 
fellow-men, but not the all-seeing God. 
One may build a false spiritual life, as 
well as a false material life. We may so 
cover up our motives that no one per- 
ceives our duplicity and falseness. But 
God_ perceives. And eventually this 
whole life of false and mere pretense will 
collapse like a house of cards. It inevit- 
ably must collapse, for the untrue man 
will be unmasked: “Every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled.” It 
was the gentle but infallible God-Man, 
Christ, who spoke these words. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE 

PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 

On another occasion the Master was 
speaking “to some who trusted in them- 
selves as just and despised others.”’ 
And He went on to narrate how “two 
men went up into the Temple to pray; 
the one a Pharisee and the other a pub- 
lican.”” He then told how the proud 
Pharisee standing erect told God how 
good he was, and what great good works 
he did of charity and of fasting. He ex- 
plained to God how much better he was 
than other men, many of whom were 
“extortioners, unjust, and adulterers.” 
And in his pride he pointed out the pub- 
lican as a horrible example of all he 
said. But in the meantime the poor 
publican, “standing afar off, would not 
so much as lift up his eyes towards 
heaven, but struck his breast, saying: 
‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.’ ” 
This man’s honest evaluation of himself, 
his humility, was rewarded. As the 
Master says: “This man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other.”’ 

If we needed any more proof of the 
importance and necessity for humility, 
we can easily find it in the life of the 
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gentle Master Himself. His entire life 
was one of the profoundest humility. 
That is the keynote of the Incarnation. 
St. Paul sums it up in a beautiful and 
graphic manner. He tells how Christ 
“emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and in habit found as a man. He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the 


Cross.” There is humility, in its per- 


fection. Here again the Master has 
given us an example which we should 
meditate on and imitate. 

Let us then unmask ourselves and be 
All we have of 
The evil we can 
claim for ourselves. Under the wood 
and shadow of His cross, let us in true 
sorrow beg of Him: “Jesus, meek and 
humble of heart, make my heart like 


honest with our God. 
good we owe to Him. 


unto Thine.” 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The First Commandment of the Law 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart. and thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind” (Matt., xxii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Closing days of Christ's life. 

(a) He no longer speaks in parables but 
openly, so all could understand. 

(b) His enemies were many—Pharisees, 
Herodians, Sadducees. 

(c) He was diametrically opposed to them 
all. 

(d) They sought to entrap Him. 

Christ gives the first commandment of the 


— 


law. 
(a) The law of love. 
(b) It entails sacrifice. 
(ec) So taught by Christ, the Apostles, and 
especially Paul. 
(3) Conclusion: Love has been the Christian 
modus vivendi from the beginning. Let 
us follow in that sacred tradition. 


The last stormy days of Jesus are at 
hand. The shadows of Calvary are 
casting their ominous darkness upon 
Him. His enemies are closing in upon 
Him—keen, alert, and determined for 
the kill. He must be destroyed, or at 
least discredited before the people. If 
death and murder are necessary for this 
end, then His enemies will do murder 
and put Him to death. For three years 
they have lain in wait for Him, seeking 
some slip of word or unorthodox act to 


entrap Him. Under pretexts of friend- 
liness they have pursued their nefarious 


end: “Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Cesar? Is it lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath Day?” They accused Him of 


“consorting with sinners.”” He = ac- 
cepted the penitential outpourings of a 
notorious woman; His followers were 
wine-bibbers. Every possible means of 
criticism was utilized by them to defame 
Him. 


WHY THE JEWS WERE OPPOSED 
TO CHRIST’S TEACHING 

And why this bitter and unrelenting 
The gentle Master was 
diametrically opposed to their own 
teaching and lives. Proud, rich, grasp- 
ing, double-dealing, selfish, material, un- 
clean and lewd men as the Pharisees 
were, they could have no place in their 
lives for Christ. Much the same could 
be said of the Herodians and Sadducees. 
The gentle Master was poor and the 
friend of the poor. He was humble and 
sought nothing for Himself. He was 
spotlessly pure. Even His most bitter 
enemies dared not to say otherwise. He 


opposition? 
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was a friend to the friendless; He 
raised up the fallen. He had time for 
little children. To the sinner He effec- 
tively said: “Go now and sin no more.” 
His constant teaching was the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the philosophy of 
that Code had no place in the thinking or 
lives of the “whited sepulchres’’—the 
Pharisees. 

So, something must needs be done to 
ruin His popularity and to scatter the 
multitudes who followed Him. This 
the enemies of Christ proposed to do. 

And, therefore, “the Pharisees came 
to Jesus and one of them, a doctor of 
the law, putting Him to the test asked 
Him: ‘Master, which is the greatest 
commandment of the law)” Christ 
did not hesitate, nor did He any longer 
speak in parables, stories or figures. He 
came right to the point and most openly. 
Time was fleeting, and He must pro- 
claim His full teaching before the tragic 
hour of Calvary struck. Thus, Jesus 
said to him: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest and the first 
commandment.” There is nothing 
mysterious or hidden in this statement. 
It is clear, simple, and concise. It ad- 
mits of no half-way measures. This 
commandment is either fulfilled or 
broken. There can be no divided alle- 


giance. 


LOVE IS THE FOUNDATION 

OF CHRISTIANITY 

Thus, according to the gentle Master 
Himself, love is the foundation of 
Christianity. It is the center of our 
thinking. It is the heart and soul of 
our belief. And it was a new and simple 
philosophy for all, outside the Chosen 
People. One will seek in vain for any- 
thing similar or equal to it in pagan 
thought, even among its most sublime 
teachers and philosophers. It is the 


1016 


summing up and crystallizing of all 
man’s attitude to his God. It includes 
the teaching of the whole “law and 
prophets.” Anything of good in our 
thought and actions towards God is 
a mere deduction from or corollary of 
this fundamental pronouncement and 
law. 

Now comes the most important and 
practical part or phase of thislaw. How 
shall it be applied? How does it work? 
What does it mean and signify in our 
everyday life? First of all, it must be 
kept in mind that the law of love entails 
service and sacrifice on the part of man. 
We can’t just say: “I love God with 
my whole heart’’—and let it go at that. 
We must give proof of our love, and that 
means doing something positive, not 
mere lip-service. The Master Himself 
has told us: “If any one love Me, he 
will keep My word, and My Father will 
love him, and We will come to him, and 
will make Our abode with him.” And, 
of course, the “word” of which He 
speaks is His teaching and the law of 
God. All this means action, struggle 
and increasing effort, under the most 
difficult circumstances at times. 


WHAT DOES THE LOVE OF GOD 

ENTAIL? 

He told His Apostles: ‘You shall 
give testimony of Me, because you are 
with Me from the beginning. They 
will put you out of the synagogues; 
yea, the hour cometh, when whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doth a 
service to God.” This is pretty plain 
talk. It clearly points out to the 
Apostles what love of God entails. It 
means contradiction, persecution, vio- 
lence and often death. There is no 
middle ground; there is no compromise. 
If the Apostles are to follow in the foot- 
steps of the gentle Master, they shall 
give testimony of Him. And that testi- 
mony will all too often be resented, and 
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the bearers of that testimony must suf- 
fer the consequences. And this is pre- 
cisely what has happened down through 
the ages. God has indeed been loved by 
myriads of millions of noble souls. 
But at what a personal cost, we shall 
never know in this life. But what we 
do know is that love prepares the heart 
for sacrifice; and sacrifice confirms the 
heart in love. This is the formula for a 
Christian life. 

Perhaps no one has expounded this 
doctrine better than the great Apostle 
and. missionary par excellence, St. Paul. 
In instructing his converts he wrote: “I 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercy of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and pleas- 
ing to God; your reasonable service.” 
This was the teaching of the great Paul, 
who was constantly preaching “Christ 
and Christ crucified.” To him there 
was always the inevitable sacrifice linked 
with love, and he put no limit on that 
sacrifice. No price was too great to pay 
by the man who truly loved God. 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE TREASURY 

OF GOD’S MERCY 

“By the mercy of God,” said the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. And he said 
well, for he knew that the mercy of God 
was ever at hand for the sinner who 
would ask for it. “If your sins be as red 
as crimson, they shall be made as white 
as wool. Amen I say to you there is 
more joy in heaven on one sinner doing 
penance than upon ninety-nine just who 
need not penance.” Paul knew that the 
mercy of God pursues the sinning soul 
of man “‘down the days and down the 
nights, and down the arches of the 
years,” like a hound of heaven. And no 
man’s soul is lost till that man himself 
knowingly and freely puts aside the in- 
exhaustible treasure of God’s mercy. 

Furthermore, Paul insists upon a “‘liv- 
ing sacrifice’’—not a dead or dying sac- 


rifice. Not a turning to God at the 
last moment of life, not a turning from 
love and service to the world when the 
world is being blackened out in death. 
No, he insists upon a “‘living sacrifice”’ 
a service and sacrifice through our entire 
life, from the day that reason dawns 
upon us to the moment our eyes are 
closed forever in death. It is good to 
come back to God from sin, but it is 
better never to have sinned. It is good 
to love God when life’s shadows are 
lengthening, but it is better to love Him 
also when carrying life’s burdens amid 
the turmoil and heat of the day. 

And it is well to note that Paul sees 
nothing extraordinary in this “living 
sacrifice’ of your bodies. He in fact 
calls it “your reasonable service.” Now, 
it will immediately come to our minds 
how far all this is from what the world 
says. For many years our white man’s 
civilization has tried to avoid sacrifice. 
Voluntary suffering is all too rare. 
The wisdom of suffering is perhaps the 
least known wisdom to-day. Our entire 
way of life has been a mad struggle to 
avoid suffering of any kind. The seda- 
tives and anesthesias of medicine, the 
short-cuts in labor, the luxuries in our 
living, the pampering of our appetites 
and bodies—all proclaim this fact. 
Discipline, penance, restraint are 
branded as harmful and may cause dev- 
astating inhibitions. 








OUR SACRIFICES FOR GOD’S 

LOVE ARE REASONABLE 

But Paul calls all our sacrifice most 
reasonable. In fact, it is absolutely 
necessary if one is to love God as Christ 
has shown us. It has seemed very 
reasonable to those noble souls who have 
made the supreme sacrifice for the love 
of God in our own day and generation. 
In the troubled years so recently lived 
in Mexico, those who died for love made 


no complaint. Their dying words were 
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the proud and ringing: “Viva Cristo 
Re” (Long live Christ the King). So too 
in the bloody Civil War in Spain, the 
atheistic forces of the Kremlin were 
thrown back for the love of God. The 
price was not considered unreasonable, 
even though 17,000 priests and innu- 
merable nuns and noble laity were de- 
stroyed in the holocaust. Nor do we 
find any change of attitude among those 
who love God in Communistic China and 
Korea to-day. Wherever there is ques- 
tion of loving God, the answer is always 
the same, to-day as ever under Christian 
civilization. No price is too high, no 
sacrifice too great. Behind the Iron 
Curtain and behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain, the answer is still the same: a 
living sacrifice unto death. 

The most perfect example of this 
philosophy was our lovely Mother Mary. 
“Be it done to me according to thy 
word.” She thus simply placed her life 
and destiny in the hands of God. She 


loved Him. She made her promise to 
ever continue that love as His “hand- 
maid.” And she was never to recall or 
qualify that promise—no, not even 
though it led her to the heights of Cal- 
vary. There under the wood and shadow 
of the Cross, she was the unflinching 
Mother of Sorrows till the end. Yes, 
the sword of grief was plunged into her 
soul up to its hilt, but she loved; she 
was ever “the handmaid of the Lord.” 
“And greater love than this no man 
hath, than to lay down his life for his 
friend.” So spoke the gentle Master. 
And so He lived; and so He died. He 
saw nothing unreasonable about the 
Cross. The whole tragic tableau was 
the will of God, because it was the 
choicest and most sublime fruit of love. 
This then is the plan of a life of love. 
This is the first and greatest command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


St. Paul as a Type of the Priesthood 


“IT give thanks lo my God always for you; for the grace of God thal is given you in 
Christ Jesus” (I Cor., i. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The soul of St. Paul is seen in to-day’s 
Epistle. 

(a) He must needs think of his past. 

(b) He is a completely changed man, 
from a fanatical Jew to the “vessel of 
election.” 

(2) His great labors of the Gospel. 

(a) His physical and mental suffering. 

(b) So grateful for his converts, who are 
his “joy and his crown.” 

(ec) He carried on till martyred. 

(3) Priest of to-day is another Paul. 

(a) Chosen by Christ to bring same mes- 
sage as Paul. 

(b) He is all things to all his people that he 
may bring them all to Christ. 

(4) Conclusion: This is the modern Paul 
your priest. Follow him! 
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To-day’s Epistle gives us a rare in- 
sight into the soul of St. Paul. And 
what we see there is filled with profound 
meaning and significance for each of us. 
For here we have revealed and opened 
before us the soul, not only of Paul, but 
of every good priest down through the 
ages and even to our own day. We 
learn from the Epistle something of 
what the priest feels for the people 
among whom he works. We can appre- 
ciate the great sentiments of the priest 
and apostle. We may understand bet- 
ter then what it means to be another 
Christ, an “falter Christus” in the world. 

Paul was writing to his converts in 
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Corinth. He was proud of them. He 
was elated at the manner they had ac- 
cepted Christianity. Not only in the- 
ory did they accept, but in practice and 
in their daily lives. He rejoiced “that 
in ail things you are made rich in Him; 
in all utterance and in all knowledge; 
as the testimony of Christ is confirmed 
in you, so that nothing is wanting to you 
in any grace.” For all this Paul was 
deeply grateful. He indeed was a “‘ves- 
sel of election” among the Gentiles. 
And he must needs recall with deep 
feeling how much Jesus had done for 
him—how He had prepared Paul to be 
the bearer of the good tidings of the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles. Paul well knew and 
sadly remembered what he was before his 
conversion, and what he would still be 
were it not for the grace of God. 


PAUL’S FANATICISM BEFORE 

HIS CONVERSION 

When he wrote the Epistle quoted in 
the Mass of to-day, Paul was com- 
pletely changed from what he formerly 
was. He was not always the zealous 
untiring missionary of the gentle Mas- 
ter. Far from it! Once he had been a 
fanatical Jew—a Hebrew of the He- 
brews. He had been a Pharisee, and 
had sat at the feet of the great doctor of 
law, Gamaliel, drinking in the ancient 
Hebrew lore—the Law and the Proph- 
ets. Unfortunately, like so many others 
in Israel of his day, he did not believe in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He did not admit 
He was the Messiah. In union with the 
spirit of other Pharisees, he hated Christ 
and all Christ stood for. He would 
gladly sweep Him, His message, and all 
memory of Him from the face of the 
earth and from the memory of men. And 
this is precisely what he had set out to do 
in the vigor and early heyday of his life. 
He was at first with the opposition—bit- 
terly opposed to Jesus Christ and His fol- 
lowers. 


Thus, it was only natural that he was 
present and actively consented at the 
stoning of St. Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian Martyr. “And the witnesses laid 
down their garments at the feet of a 
young man whose name was Saul.” 
He tasted Christian blood early; and 
that experience drove him on to greater 
wrath and destruction among the “‘lit- 
tle flock.” 

However, en route to Damascus, there 
to imprison and scatter the Christians, 
he was struck down from his steed by a 
vision of light. And he heard a voice 
asking: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad.” It was the voice of 
the gentle Master. And what Paul 
heard and saw in that vision, trans- 
formed him from the Pharisee, the fanat- 
ical Jew, into the greatest of Christian 
missionaries. 


PAUL’S TRANSFORMATION 

AFTER HIS CONVERSION 

With this vision burned and seared 
into his soul, he went forth to preach. 
Though he was most highly endowed 
intellectually, his preaching was very 
simple: “I preach Christ and Christ 
Crucified.” He taught his converts to 
love God without let or hindrance. He 
impressed upon them that this love en- 
tailed and demanded assiduous and 
continual sacrifice. Love prepares the 
heart for sacrifice, and sacrifice confirms 
the heart in love. He was not content 
with half-way measures or a divided al- 
legiance. His converts must give a full 
service and a living sacrifice to their 
God: “I beseech you by the mercy of 
God that you present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, 
your reasonable service.” 

Bearing this message then, St. Paul 
made his lonely, weary way over ve of 
the then known world. Conditions of 
travel were most primitive, and his suf- 
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ferings were tremendous, but onward he 
went in spite of all opposition. He 
could justly compare himself to others: 
“T am in many more labors, in prisons 
more frequently, in stripes above meas- 
ure, in deaths often. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods; once was I stoned; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night and 
a day I was in the depth of the sea. In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, and from my own na- 
tion and from the Gentiles, and from 
false brethren.”” So too he _ suffered 
hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness. 
But above all this there stood constantly 
before him “the solicitude for all the 
Churches.” 

Onward then he went bearing the 
good news of Christ to the world of his 
day. And finally he was imprisoned in 
the Mamertine Prison in Rome to await 
his execution because of his preaching 
and teaching. Old, weary, stooped, 
and nearly blind, he still instructed 
those who came to him in prison. From 
his dungeon he sent inspiring Epistles to 
his converts, still urging them on to 
greater and greater heights of sanctity. 
As the shadows lengthened upon him, and 
his dimming eyes gazed into eternity, he 
could say with confidence: “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith. And 
for the rest, there is laid up for me a 
crown of justice... . Not only for me, 
but for all who have loved His coming.” 

Here we have a thumbnail sketch of 
the life and soul of St. Paul. In deep- 
est gratitude to the gentle Master, he 
preached in season and out of season. 
And his greatest satisfaction was his 
converts. He lived with and for them; 
they were “his joy and his crown.” And 
he thanked God for it all. 


THE CATHOLIC PRIEST OF 
TO-DAY IS ANOTHER PAUL 


In the Catholic priest of to-day we 
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have, in another age and another time, 
a replica and repetition of the life of 
Paul. Perhaps, we do not find all the 
extraordinary drama of Paul’s life in 
theirs, but in its general character it is 
very similar. Yes, the life of the priest 
of to-day unfolds much like that of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. I pre- 
sume that many of the laity do not ad- 
vert to this fact, nor often think upon it. 
But it would be well and profitable if 
they did. 

Here is the general, over-all picture of 
a priest’s life as it is lived. A young 
man leaves your parish and goes to col- 
lege and the seminary to prepare him- 
self for the priesthood. He feels he 
has a vocation for that life and work. 
Of course, he is not certain, but he 
thinks and feels that God has called 
him. Well he knows that it was the 
gentle Master Himself who said to the 
first priests: ““You have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you; that you might 
go forth, and bring forth fruit and your 
fruit shall remain.” And for many 
years the student passes through a strict 
training and discipline—one that has 
come down from ages of experience, 
thought, and prayer. He fills his intel- 
lect with the truths of God; he stores 
his heart with the true love of the Gos- 
pel, the Church, and Mary. 
his will against all the onslaughts of the 
“world, the flesh, and the devil.” He 
makes his body strong and vigorous by 
well-balanced discipline. Like St. Paul, 
he can say: “I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection; lest perhaps, 


He steels 


when I have preached to others, | my- 
self should become a castaway.” 


PRIEST AS THE LIVING VOICE 

OF THE UNSEEN CHRIST 

Thus, when his long course is finished 
and his superiors deem him worthy, he 
is ordained a priest of God: “Thou art a 
priest forever according to the order of 
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Melchisedech.”” He becomes from now 
on the living voice of the unseen Christ 
in the world. He is “another Christ.” 
And he is divinely set aside, at the price 
of the salvation of his own immortal 
soul, not only to teach, not only to 
preach, but to live Christ in the world. 
To live among the children of God wher- 
ever they are found, and feed them on 
the spiritual food of the Almighty—on 
the Manna that cometh down from 
heaven. 

This young priest you find in your 
own parish. Possibly you take him 
largely for granted, and perhaps are not 
too much impressed by the dignity of 
his office. But remember he is another 
,aulin your midst. He will open to you 
the eternal gates of the Church in Bap- 
tism. He will teach you of the Divine 
Food of the Eucharist. He will encour- 
age you when you are disillusioned or 
may have fallen into sin. You will al- 
ways find his voice of hope in the shad- 
ows of the Confessional. He will be a 
faithful witness at your marriage when 
you plight your love, life, and loyalty to 
the person of your choice. He will re- 
joice when you are happy; so too he will 
grieve when sorrow, sickness, or death 
comes into your life. He will be with 
you when you lie racked with pain and 
suffering in your illnesses. And it will 
be he who will say the last “goodby” of 
the Catholic Church to you, as you pass 
from time to eternity. From his lips 
you will hear those sublime and awe- 
some words: “Depart, O Christian soul: 
in the name of God the Father who cre- 
ated you; in the name of God the Son 
who redeemed you; in the name of God 
the Holy Ghost who sanctified you. 
May the angels receive you and bear you 
to Paradise!” 

Not only will the priest be found in 
your own local parish. You will find 


him wherever the souls of man need his 
care. You will find him in the armed 
services; he will be with your sons and 
husbands in the battles on land and 
sea. You will find him wherever poor 
fallen humanity is in need for him. 


THE PRIEST IN THE FAR-OFF 

MISSIONS 

The Master has warned us: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold. 
And they also must hear My Voice. 
And there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” Thus, we will find the 
priest in far-off mission countries. One 
of the great surprises of our “boys” in 
the last war was to find the missionary 
priest in the most distant islands of the 
far-flung Pacific. No jungle was too 
dense, no island too primitive, for this 
modern apostle. And he was not a 
tourist, either. He was not just passing 
through; he was there for life. That 
place and those people were to be his 
especial care till God called him home 
when his work was done; when the peo- 
ple had heard the message and voice of 
the Christ who sent him to them. 

Thus, to-day’s Epistle has special sig- 
nificance for us all. St. Paul trod this 
earth two thousand years ago, preaching 
his Gospel of love and sacrifice. But his 
replica walks among you to-day. The 
voice of the gentle Master was heard in 
the Holy Land so long ago; but to-day 
“another Christ” speaks with that same 
voice in your churches, homes and 
hearts. And that voice brings the same 
consoling message of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The priest of to-day lives and works 
among you. Hear his voice, and to- 
gether with him take up your cross and 
follow in the footsteps of the gentle 
Master. This, your own, priest loves 
you. You are indeed “his joy and his 
crown.” 
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Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Personal Sanctification 


“Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and pul on the new man, who according to God 
is created in justice and holiness of truth’ (Ephes., iv. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Only one infallible cure for world: men 
must come back to God individually. 
(a) Personal sanctification. 
(b) Not too hard to attain. 
(ec) Means love and sacrifice. 
(2) Mystical Body of Christ. 

(a) Weare all members. 

(b) Christ is head. 

(ec) Acting together as sanctified units, we 
can do great things for God and 
world. 

All so simple: Christ’s life. 

(a) Our life modelled on His. 

(b) In simplicity and sincerity. 

(4) Conclusion: Let us—each one of us, “pul 
on the New Man’’—and be personally 
holy. 


(3 


The man without a proper wedding 
garment is not welcome either at the 
banquets of the great of this earth or at 
the banquet of the Lord. The reason is 
the same on either occasion, but the 
wedding garment is indeed vastly and 
essentially different in each case. In 
one case it is a question of some special 
personal clothing; in the other it is a 
question of our being clothed in God’s 





love—sanctifying grace and all it con- 
notes. With God it is not a material, 


but a spiritual garb that matters. It is 
not a question of what a man wears on 
his body; it is the much more important 
question of his soul. And the soul 
means, in the last analysis, the man 
himself. Is he holy? Is he sanctified? 
Is he a friend of the gentle Master? 
Thus the whole thought reduces itself 
to—personal sanctification. 
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GREAT CONFUSION OF OUR 

PRESENT AGE 

It may amaze some people to know or 
to learn how important and vital is this 
question in our own very day and age. 
No one will gainsay the great confusion 
of our present times. Other ages have 
had their crises; other generations of 
people have lived in fearful expectation 
of the morrow; other ages have seen 
and suffered horrible tragedies. True, 
indeed. But I doubt if any age of re- 
corded history has had to face the dire 
problems that confront the people of to- 
day. Just what the morrow will bring 
none of our political leaders seem to 
know. Our best minds and so-called 
statesmen seem to be in a quandary or 
fog. There doesn’t seem to be much 
light coming from the merely material 
guide-posts. 

Thus, one is justified in consulting the 
spiritual aspect of the situation. Our 
political world leaders do not appear to 
be spending much time on their knees 
begging for light from on high. But the 
necessary light is truly and everlastingly 
there, if we can only take the scales off 
our eyes so we can see it. There is no 
one who is going to take this world away 
from the God who has created it. Nor 
shall there ever be anyone or any group 
who will effectively take from Christ the 
people He has redeemed on the Cross. 
Satan and his many cohorts among men 
may gnaw at the very vitals of society 
and scheme to destroy God’s Church 
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and teaching among men; but eventu- 
ally their chicanery and nefarious plots 
shall come to naught. He is still God 
who said: “Behold I am with you all 


days, even to the consummation of 


time.” 


PROFOUND, YET SIMPLE, DOGMA 

OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 

St. Paul was probably thinking along 
these same lines when he penned the sig- 
nificant words of to-day’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. He was speaking of the 
“Mystical Body of Christ” in the world: 
“We are members one of another.” The 
followers of Christ are joined in a very 
perfect union. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about it; it is not too intricate; 
its rules and bylaws are simple. They 
are simple enough to be understood by 
the child who has just come to the use of 
reason, yet profound enough in them- 
selves and their connotation to keep the 
greatest minds in every Christian age of 
history humble with their sublimity. 

And right here let it be noted how 
many great philosophers have been 
amazed at the extraordinary and often 
terrifying simplicity of Christianity. 
We would expect just the opposite to be 
the case. For here we are dealing with 
the relationship of man to his God—of 
the finite with the infinite, of God’s 
divinity touching man’s humanity. 

Yet, the real explanation is very sim- 
ple: “We are members of one = an- 
other.” Christ is the head; we are the 
members. Christ is the trunk of the 
tree; we are the branches. Christ is 
the great central dynamo of power and 
And as in 
the material, physical body of man each 


light; we are the recipients. 


member must needs have its influence on 
the other, so too in the Mystical Body. 
A toothache or broken leg certainly has 
its reaction in our earthly body. So, too, 
a saint or a diabolical sinner has his 
effect in the body spiritual. The fiend- 


ish schemes and megalomaniac plans of 
a Stalin make it necessary that he must 
be cut off that the whole body mystical 
may live. But the sacrifice of a Beran 
or a Mindszenty gives the “‘pusillus 
grex’’—‘‘little flock” —life, vigor, and 
courage. Thus, each member of that 
body mystical must strive to be perfect. 
It must have on a wedding garment. 
Each of us must see to it that he himself 
is holy: that he is following in the foot- 
steps of the gentle Master; that he is 
fully occupied with his personal sancti- 
fication. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

WEDDING GARMENT 

Therefore, we of necessity come back 
to the banquet of the king “who made a 


Now, the 
king went in to see the guests, and he 


marriage feast for his son. 


saw there a man who had not on a wed- 
ding garment. And immediately the 
order was issued: “Bind his hands and 
feet and cast him forth into the dark- 
ness outside.” There sat a man _ not 
sanctified: he had entered and made 
himself at ease, without following the 
rules and bylaws governing the at- 
tendants of such a feast. 

Now, to be clothed in a befitting wed- 
ding garment, to be a man personally 
sanctified, is not too difficult. The 
Master has said: “I have given you an 
example’”’—and how well this applies 
here! For our good and gentle Master 
knew our weakness; and He _ also 
knew the irresistible power of His help, 
of His grace. “My grace is sufficient for 
you,” He told St. Paul. And remember 
the same Paul was a “‘vessel of election,” 





and was doing great things that Christ 
the King might rule in the hearts of all. 
How much more, then, will He be merci- 
ful and almost prodigal in His grace and 
help for us who are so weak! 

We all know how weak we are. It is 
frightening when we look over the bat- 
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tles we have lost in the conflict with evil. 
We all bear and carry many a scar of 
battles lost. Perhaps we look at these 
scars as accusing marks of weakness—of 
a faltering will and heart for the ever- 
lasting bitter battle with Satan. But 
these scars and wounds, unsightly and 
repugnant as they are, may be our “‘serv- 
ice stripes” of honor through all eter- 
nity. Our scars can change from the 
dishonorable marks of the fallen and de- 
jected to the choicest medallions of 
merit. It is merely a question of what 
we ourselves personally, with God’s 
help, do to make ourselves perfect. Just 
what hurdles we are prepared to jump, 
in our way back to God; just how inex- 
orably and unrelentingly we shall plod 
along the lonely road of penance. You 
know that is a road—even an eternal 
road—that we travel alone as we try to 
find our way back to the Master. 
“Come to Me, all you who labor and 
are heavily burdened and I will refresh 
you.” So spoke our gentle Master; 
but no boon companion of past sin will 
so speak, much less act. We go to God 
alone. That is what personal sanctifi- 
cation means. 


MYSTICAL BODY MUST HAVE 

HEALTH AND VIGOR 

And so, too, that is precisely what the 
Mystical Body of Christ needs, ex- 
pects, and must have for its health and 
vigor. Furthermore, let us not forget 
this Body will triumph. It will be the 
only final victor. It may at times be 
small; perhaps many may call it insig- 
nificant. People, and supposedly very 
wise and scholarly persons, have often 
so spoken in the past. But let us not 
forget that it was the Master who said: 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail.” 
We may be but a “little flock,” but with 
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the grace of God within us we cannot 
fail. A man in the “state of grace” is 
touched by the finger of Divinity. No 
act of his is futile or in vain. No prayer 
of his will ever go unanswered. Some- 
time, somewhere, somehow that prayer 
shall bear its fruit. The tyrants and 
dictators may propose, but God will 
dispose. The marauding tyrants may 
conquer, burn, destroy and murder. 
They may leave windrows of slaughtered 
men and a host of ruined and smoking 
cities. But mark you well, they can 
never tie the hands of one member of the 
Mystical Body who is working with 
Christ. The lonesome, weary, and end- 
less journeys of the missionary priest, 
the hidden works and prayers of the 
virgin Sister working in a distant isle of 
the far-flung Pacific, one day shall bear 
their fruit. The godless tear down, and 
they think they do so most effectively 
and permanently, forever. But the 
prayer of the little child beside her crib 
at night is vastly more powerful: “‘God 
bless Mother, God bless Daddy.”” The 
little child falls asleep, but the breath of 
the loving Christ goes forth, and the 
home and the earth are at peace. 

As members, then, of that Mystical 
Body of Christ let us arise and be about 
“Our Father’s business.” We are “‘sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ.””. We know that 
the Gospel of the Master can and will 
conquer the world. Let us study it; let 
us know it; let us live it; and if need be, 
let us die for it. That Gospel and that 
Christ alone can save the world of to- 
day. We are His instruments; we are 
His weapons; we are His tools. Let us 
then cast off the sordid and weak think- 
ing of the world. ‘“‘Let us be renewed in 
the spirit of our mind, and put on the 
new man who according to God is cre- 
ated in justice and holiness of truth.” 
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Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Joy of Christian Living 


“Brethren, see lo it thal you walk with care; 


nol as unwise bul as wise, making the 


most of your lime because the days are evil” (Ephes., v. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Last Sunday we spoke of the great impor- 
lance of personal sanctification. St. 
Paul gives us a living erample of this. 
(a) The fanatical Jew. 
(b) The “vessel of election.” 
(2) The endless joy of a Christian life lived 
well. 
(a) **My peace I leave with you.” 
(b) The perfect, balanced man. 
(¢) Soul in state of grace. 
(it) Will steeled against sin. 
(tit) Intellect filled with truth. 
(tv) Heart with God’s love. 
(3) Conclusion: ‘*The days are evil.” There- 
fore let us live entirely in God, by God, 
and for God. 


Once again we kneel at the feet of the 
great St. Paul, there to drink from his 
seemingly inexhaustible stores of spir- 
itual insight and grace. Last Sunday we 
examined the tremendous importance of 
personal sanctification. It is essential 
for each of us that we be a healthy spir- 
itual member in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. He is the head and we are the 
members. And we can’t imagine the 
head of Christ tolerating a spiritually 
sick member in His body. “My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” He told St. Paul. 
So, in spite of what temptations may 
assail us, we can triumph and be victo- 
rious. “Your adversary the devil go- 
eth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. Whom re- 
sist ye, strong in faith.” Thus St. Peter 
warned us; and our own personal ex- 
perience give us ample proof of the 
truth of St. Peter’s words. But with 
the grace of God we can have victory. 
We can be spiritually well; we can and 
must be healthy members of the Mysti- 
cal Body. 


CONVERTS TO THE CHURCH COME 
USUALLY AS INDIVIDUALS 


Great bodies of Christians, in every 
age of Catholic history, have lived good 
lives. Homes, villages, cities, and even 
entire countries, have been predomi- 
nantly good and faithful. They have 
lived as one great unit of holiness. The 
“little flock” of Christ’s day grew to im- 
mense size and proportions. That is an 
historical fact. Of course, here and 
there were backsliders and unfaithful. 
But great masses of people have ever 
“taken up their cross daily,” and fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the gentle Mas- 
ter. 

But this great body of good people 
came to Christ not en masse, not as a 
multitude, but as individuals. And 
they couldn’t do otherwise, because we 
are all constituted mentally and physi- 
cally as individuals. If you look carefully 
at each leaf on a tree, or at each blade of 
grass or stalk of grain in a field, you will 
find that no two of them are exactly the 
same. They may appear to be the 
same on a hasty glance, but actually 
they are not. That is true in the plant 
world, in the animal world, and in the 
bird world. So too in the world of men. 
No two of us are exactly alike. Wemay 
be very similar, but are not precisely 
alike. In other words, we are individu- 
als. 

So true is this that, even though we 
speak the same language, we can’t fully 
and adequately explain our thoughts, 
our inner life, and our secrets to our 
fellow-man. There will always be a 
space between our full meeting. We 
shall always remain individuals. Now, 
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if this is true in our physical.and mental 
life, it shall be all the more true in our 
spiritual life. Therefore, our sanctifi- 
cation will be personal. It must needs 


be individual. 


BROADENING EFFECT OF THE 

CONVERSION OF PAUL 

On this phase of life St. Paul has given 
us a living example. His life and back- 
ground were vastly different from those 
of any other of the original Apostles. 
From the proud and fanatical Jew, he 
became the greatest missionary of the 
Christian era. From the narrow and 
legalistic Pharisee, he became the broad- 
minded and world-embracing “‘vessel of 
election.”” It took a great miracle of 
light to bring all this about. But once 
Paul had seen that vision, he was ever 
to be the true apostle and teacher of 
Christ. “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad.”’” Paul saw the vision, 
and heard his Master’s voice; and from 
that fateful day on the road to Damas- 
cus, his heart beat in unison with the 
Sacred Heart of his Jesus. And there 
were no half-way measures in Paul’s 
life; there was no divided allegiance. 
It was a full and willing service. ‘I 
wish to be dissolved and be with 
Christ,” was his constant thought. 

It can be truthfully said that he liter- 
ally followed in the footsteps of his Mas- 
ter. He “daily took up his cross and 
followed Him.’ He could boast: “I 
preach Christ, and Christ Crucified.” 
He never seemed to be resting on his 
oars. Constantly active, in many jour- 
neys and voyages, from city to city he 
made his way. He must needs spread 
the “‘good tidings” he so well under- 
stood. And let us remember that travel 
was most difficult and primitive in his 
day. There were no luxury airplanes 
then. Unsparing of himself, he carried 
on even till the end. As the shadows 
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were lengthening at the sunset of his 
life, he must needs have been worn and 
weary. An old man, stooped, with long 
flowing white beard and almost blind, he 
still plied his trade, as divine and master 
artisan of Christ’s Gospel to men. And 
when the veils of time and mortality 
were falling away and leaving his soul 
naked in the searching lights of eter- 
nity, he could write with confidence: 
“T have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the 
faith. For the rest, there is laid up for 
me a crown of justice.... Not only for 
me, for all who have loved His coming.” 
Thus, we have in the life of St. Paul an 
example of perfect personal sanctifica- 
tion. 


GOD HAS A SPECIAL PLAN 

FOR EACH OF US 

And you and I can do similar things 
for Christ. At first sight, it may all 
seem humanly impossible. But let us 
never forget that it was the gentle Mas- 
ter Himself who told us: “Be ye perfect, 
even as I am perfect.” And surely He 
would not ask us to do the impossible. 
He has warned us that “without Me you 
can do nothing.” Consequently, the 
opposite must be true: that with Him 
and His grace we can live a perfect life. 
Perhaps we may not be called to be an- 
other St. Paul. But we do know that 
God is all-wise; and He could not and 
would not make us at random and just 
by chance and in a haphazard manner. 
No, He has a special plan for each of us. 
He has some special work for us to do in 
life. And essentially it makes no dif- 
ference what our mental or physical 
shortcomings may be; we still have a 
place in His over-all strategy of time and 
eternity. 

That over-all strategy and plan of 
God’s may be likened to a master tap- 
estry. It covers all life and men from 
the Creation to the General Judgment. 
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And as a weaver, making a material tap- 
estry, stands behind it and painstakingly 
draws each single thread into place; so 
does God stand unseen behind the great 
tapestry of life. No one can fully see 
the final design. No human being can 
comprehend what it will be. But each 
of us is a thread in that tapestry. And 
each thread is essential to this beautiful 
If we do 
not fulfill God’s plan for us, then we 
become a broken thread, and our lives 
will have no place in His final design. 

This should be one of the most consol- 
ing thoughts of the Christian. Perhaps 
we amount to very little in our own 
community, town, or city. Even in our 
own homes our place may seem insignifi- 
cant. Even to ourselves, our lives may 
seem aimless and futile. But it is not 
so with God. It is most difficult for an 
unbeliever to see any good in the life of 
a mental defective. That is why we 
have constant agitation for sterilization 
and euthanasia, and other means of rid- 
ding the world of these seeming encum- 
brances. But I am sure I have met 
saints in prisons and leper asylums. The 
world might not perhaps agree with me 
on this. But I feel the gentle Master 
would and does agree. 


masterpiece of Omnipotence. 


WE MUST CULTIVAT 


E ALL THE 
GRACES GRANTED TO US 


US 

So then let us busy ourselves in finding 
out God’s plan for us and concentrate 
on our personal sanctification. This 
can be done if we accept the graces and 
inspirations He gives us. The graces of 
God—too numerous to count or ade- 
quately evaluate—are ours for the ask- 
ing. “Ask and you shall receive, that 
your joy may be full.” The Psalmist 
has so well said: “Thou openest Thy 
hand, and fillest every living creature 
with Thy blessing. My heart is ready, 
O God, my heart is ready. I will sing 
and will give praise to Thee, my glory.” 





‘ 


These graces are like “priceless pearls,” 
gathered and strung on a thread of God's 
personal thought and concern for us. 
These point us towards God’s plan for 
us. They ward away from us and pro- 
tect us from “‘the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.” If we take each grace and 
gather it to our bosom, and plant it in 
the garden of God, our immortal soul, it 
will grow and expand, and flower into a 
beautiful tree. There in the privacy of 
our soul it will bloom. And there it 
will bring forth fruits, a hundredfold in 
this life for us. And for all eternity, it 
shall stand like the cedars of Lebanon to 
our praise and glory. 

However, if we do not accept, and use 
and be grateful for each grace, the thread 
may be broken. We may not receive 
another for some time. Thus, we leave 
ourselves weak and quite unprotected. 
It will be a fairly easy matter then for 
Satan to come and do his nefarious work 
in our souls. In one of the thousands of 
fascinating forms in which he is per- 
mitted to appear, he may take us by 
storm, and we may commit a mortal sin. 
If we do, let us at once do penance. Let 
us, like David of old, cry out: “By the 
living God, I will not do this thing 
again.” If we fail to turn back quickly 
to God, Satan and seven other devils 
may enter our soul and there take up 
their abode. If that comes to pass, “‘the 
last state of our soul shall become worse 
than the first.” 


FINAL TRIUMPH OVER 

REPEATED FAILURES 

But let us see that such shall not be 
the case. The wounds of our sins may 
easily become the service stripes of our 
honor when we have finally triumphed, 
when victory at last is ours. Let us then 
“be converted and become as little 
children.”” Let us place without reser- 
vation the complete destiny of our lives 
in the hands of God. We are set aside 
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We are 
heirs to the noble and sacred heritage 
of Christian chivalry. 
thy of that hallowed tradition. There 


to be “soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 
Let us live wor- 


is nothing comparable to it) in’ the 
entire thought, philosophy, and deeds of 
the secular world. 

By good living we shall make our bod- 
ies clean. We shall fill our soul with the 
most sacred and choicest gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. We shall be guided by 
His light and shall be on fire with His 
We shall be clothed in the beauti- 
ful garment of sanctifying grace. In our 
intellect there shall be no lies, or half- 
truths, or subversive philosophy—noth- 


love. 
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ing but the eternal truth of God. Our 
hearts shall be full of clean love for our 
God and [lis Blessed Mother, for our 
Then shall 
“Ny 
Vly peace | 


families, for our fellow-men. 
filled 
peace | leave with you. 
give unto you.” 

This was something of the joy of the 
early “How 
lians 


our lives be wilh peace. 


those Chris- 
With the 
grace of God in our souls, we can live as 
happy and contented as God willed us 
to live. But we must walk not as un- 
we must make the most of our 


Christians. 


love one another!” 


wise; 
time, because beyond all question the 
days are evil. 























COomMUNICATION FROM Our Reapers 





**Roman’’ and **Gothic’’? Vestments 


Editor, 
HomILETIC AND PasrorRAL REVIEW 
Reverend dear Father: 


From time to time confusion and 
doubt are expressed in questions put to 
your Review about the condemnation 
of “Gothic” vestments. You might be 
interested in knowing the interpretation 
of Clemente Cardinal Micara, Secretary 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 


whose Congregation forbade the use of 


Gothic vestments. When [ was in 
Rome in 1949, I called on him about 
this question. He said that the Gothic 
vestments advertised and called Gothic 
in the years just preceding the decree 


were what were meant. These are the 
former Gothic vestments that now have 
a broader tail and are called by some 
firms under the designation of “Roman.” 

He also told me that my Diocese or 
any other Diocese could receive a dispen- 
sation from the Sacred Congregation to 
use these “Gothic” vestments if the 
Bishop so petitioned. It seems the 
purpose of the decree was to discourage 
the use of Gothic vestments in favor of 
the Roman where they had not already 
been in use for one hundred years. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
> Epwarp J. Key, 
Bishop of Boise. 
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Challenge of the Six- Year-Old 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


‘6 

, CHILD doesn’t know what 
he wants, and when he gets it he doesn’t 
know what to do with it.” This was 
the verdict of an exasperated father 
who had read a book on child psychology 
and attempted to give his wife some 
help in promoting the growth and de- 
velopment of their six-year-old boy. 
Two years before, he had become some- 
what irritated with the endless ex- 
perimenting of the same young man at 
four years of age, but he had noted 
with satisfaction that the passing of 
the fifth birthday had brought a change 
for the better. He rejoiced that his 
little son was maturing so nicely and 
seemed to be learning to behave as he 
should. Good easy man, he thought 
he now discerned that his five-year-old 
had come to a point where he really 
wanted to do what was expected of him; 
he seemed willing and able to take some 
responsibility for his own actions, and 
he gave definite evidence of compre- 
hending the difference between right 
and wrong. The father knew, of course, 
that his promising young son had not 
reached the age of reason, but surely 
his conscience was developing. 

The little fellow was interested in 
conforming to certain recognized stand- 
ards, and desired to adjust himself to 
the needs of the group, and he certainly 
showed greater respect for authority 
in many situations. His activity, 
though noisy and vigorous, showed some 
purpose; his way of meeting situations 
and his approach to life gave him a 
distinctive personality of his own, 
and made him capable of delightful 
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contacts with his elders. The proud 
father had detected remarkable poten- 
tialities of intelligence in his young 
bairn and certain special skills and 
talents of great promise. His five-year- 
old was fast becoming a person in his 
own right; he had individuality, and, 
though having a remarkable degree of 
self-sufficiency, he was interested in 
group activity, and certain social graces 
made him acceptable among his fellows, 
and even among his elders on occasion. 
He had become home-centered and no 
longer wandered about the neighbor- 
hood to the great distress of his mother 
and elder siblings. He enjoyed his 
friends, but his mother had become very 
much the center of his life. At five 
years he sought her support and ap- 
proval constantly. In a word, he 
seemed to be a very satisfactory in- 
dividual, amenable to authority and 
capable of advancing steadily to mature 


adulthood. 


INDIVIDUALISM DAWNS IN THE 
SIX-YEAR-OLD 


As this little conformist approached 
his sixth birthday, a change came over 
him. He began to rejoice over the 
coming of the day when he could go to 
school. The very vehemence of his 
anticipation made him a little resentful 
of parental controls, and he longed in- 
tensely for the day when he would step 
beyond the family circle into the larger 
world of the school and the community. 
His mother noticed the growing in- 
dividualism and the increasing inde- 
pendence of home that is characteristic 
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of the child at this stage of his growth 
and development. She did not fail 
to note that he was approaching a great 
turning Heretofore he had 
moved in a restricted environment, and 
his relationships were limited to his 
own family and the few children on his 
block. 


On the opening day of school he is 


point. 


initiated into a new and larger social 
world. He leads no longer the life of 
a little child protected by the home, but 
he becomes a first-grader who must 
meet the often rigorous demands and 
competition of school life with its new 
impressions and its new problems. He 
must achieve new understandings, and 
make mental, 
emotional, and social. His new en- 
vironment projects him into a situation 
where he must accept the authority of 
the teacher and the competition of the 
classroom, and must learn to do things 
with satisfaction for himself. Even his 
parents must master a diferent psy- 


certain adjustments 


chology, the psychology of the school 
child. 
upon the period of childhood proper, 
and, if they are to share with the teacher 
the responsibility of guiding and direct- 
ing their child, parents must understand 


Their six-year-old has entered 


the psychology of this new phase in 
his growth and development. 
notes! that the well-organized child 
of five undergoes a quick change at this 


Gesell 


period, sometimes beginning as early as 
the age of five-and-a-half. He seems 
to be at war with himself and with the 
world, and his mother cannot under- 
stand how he has lost so quickly his 
angelic five-year-oldness. “He is a 
changed child, and I do not know what 
Parents will 
note in particular that the six-year-old 


has gotten into him.” 
fails deplorably in social adjustment at 
the family table. “Usually at this 


'“Child Development,” by Gesell and Ig 
(Harper, New York City, 1949). 
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age,” writes Elsieliese Thrope in Hol- 
land's (February, 1951, quoted in Catho- 
lie Digest, May, 1951, p. 31), “the child 
takes a permanent place at the family 
table. 
into a more adult sphere; at least, his 
parents think so. ‘You are old enough 
to eat with us now,’ They 
“You are capable of behaving 


As a school child, he has moved 


they say. 
mean: 
according to grown-up standards while 
you are at the table. However, the 
child was never less able to meet adult 
standards. At this age his table man- 
ners grow worse. It has been well said 
that age six is the adolescence of child- 
It is a curious in-between stage, 
marking the transition from childhood 
don't 
has gotten into him,’ a 


hood. 


into school-childhood. ‘I just 
know what 


mother complains. 
child.”” 


‘He is a changed 


CONTRADICTORY TENDENCIES 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


The six-year-old seems to be a bundle 
affectionate — and 
antagonistic by turns. If the mother 
makes a study of child psychology, she 


of contradictions, 


learns that this is nothing more or less 
than six-year-oldness. The sixth year 
is an age of transition characterized by 
fundamental physical and psychological 
changes. The demands of school life 
and its contact with social groups call 
for a new independence of character 


and a certain essential adjustment if 


we are not to have serious maladjust- 
The child must learn to adapt 
himself to large groups, to group activi- 
The primary 
school period, from the sixth to the 
ninth birthday, finds the child immature 
and must develop him into the socially 


ment. 


ties, to other persons. 


cooperative individual of age nine to 
fourteen. The school has the great 
task of patterning and balancing the 
conflicting trends of behavior that well 
up in the sixth and seventh years of life. 
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The actively growing child is entering 
new fields of action. Little wonder 
that confusion arises in the young mind 
so frequently confronted with the choice 
among modes of action and now sud- 
denly divorced from the close super- 
vision of its solicitous and trusted guides, 
its parents. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OUTPACES MENTAL 


The problem is complicated by the 
physical changes that take place at this 
period. By six the child has usually 
lost most of his baby contours. Most 
of his infantile characteristics are gone,. 
and a certain maturity emerges. His 
head is now about one-sixth instead of 
one-fourth of his body length, and 
his legs and arms increase. Although 
this growth is less rapid than that of 
earlier periods, the six-year-old begins 
to look like a small adult, and parents 
and teachers sometimes make the mis- 
take of expecting him to act like one. 
They are apt to forget that, though the 
brain has almost achieved its full 
weight, the heart is still in a period of 
rapid growth and the eyes are not yet 
mature in either size or shape, and have 
a tendency towards farsightedness. The 
coérdination of eye and hand move- 
ments is difficult, and, though the large 
muscles develop appreciably, the child’s 
movements are marked by poor small- 
muscle codrdination. Permanent teeth 
replace baby teeth, and the consequent 
lengthening of his jaw gives him an 
adult face. His uneven physical growth 
is at least partly responsible for the 
six-year-old’s high susceptibility to the 
various contagious diseases he en- 
counters. No longer do we entertain 
the fatalistic idea that he must go 
through these diseases in any event, 
but we invoke the resources of science 
to protect him against them. Diseased 
tonsils, defective teeth, defective vision 
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and hearing, and malnutrition are 
among the common physical defects 
that seriously retard the child’s physical 
growth and development through weak- 
ening his constitution and decreasing 
his resistance. School and home should 
cooperate in discovering and correcting 
these defects at the earliest possible 
moment. This is but an application of 
the old adage, a sound mind in a sound 
body. Modern developments in sani- 
tation, hygiene, and health supervision 
have much to offer in the field of the 
child’s health. Physical health is the 
foundation for both mental health and 
social adjustment. 

Patterns of growth with their many 
variations and individual health condi- 
tions are factors not only in physical 
growth but also in mental, emotional, 
and social development. We are not 
safe in assuming that the big, well- 
developed boy is mature socially or 
mature mentally; even the child of 
good mentality may find school life 
very difficult, and his emotional reac- 
tions are quite disturbing. It is im- 
possible to establish a typical six-year- 
old and expect all to conform to stand- 
ard. To the teacher each child is a 
particular study, and neither mother 
nor teacher can guide the child aright 
until they determine the level of ma- 
turity reached by him. There must be 
recognition of the fact that the six-year- 
old is not a more integrated, better- 
adjusted five-year-old. The teacher 
often finds that he is quite a different 
child. Some adjust readily to school 
life, while others, even with great physi- 
val maturity, are immature emotionally 
and are unable to adjust socially. The 
teacher seems to be in an excellent posi- 
tion to determine the relative maturity 
in all phases of development, for he can 
observe the child as a member of the 
social group and make use of the group 
to influence the child. The close and 
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intimate relations of the home seem to 
give the parent an advantage in the 
study of the child, but we must not 
forget that this advantage is balanced 
by the professional training of the 
teacher in the field of psychology. ““The 
school supplements and extends the 
function of the home,” 
“With its larger 


educational 
writes Dr. Lischka. 


facilities and through the agency of 


teachers properly trained for the pur- 
pose, it accomplishes in a more effectual 
way the task of education for which the 
parent, as a rule, has neither the time, 
the means nor the requisite qualifica- 
tions. But the school cannot deprive 
the parent of his right nor absolve him 
from his duty in the matter of educating 
his children.” 


CHILD’S ADJUSTMENT 
TO SCHOOL LIFE 


The home experience is a factor of 


great weight in the child’s school ad- 
justment. The child who is secure in 
the world of his own home _ usually 


adapts with great ease to the world of 


the school. If the home has not given 


him a wealth of love and a feeling of 


security, he will find it hard to adjust 
to the classroom, as will the child who 
comes from a home where he has been 
overprotected by his parents. “‘Ob- 
viously six-year-olds cannot all be 
treated alike. Each child is different, 
bringing to school a special native en- 


dowment, a special rate and pattern of 


development, and a special home back- 
ground.” 

We have said that there is no typical 
child, but certain characteristics are 
typical of the six-year-old group. Per- 
haps no group is a better exemplifica- 
tion of the old adage, nothing young 
can remain quiet. The six-year-old 

“These Are Your Children,” by Jenkins, 
Shacter, and Bauer (Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1949), p. 42, 
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seems to be more conscious of his im- 
portance as a result of his admission to 
the world of the school. He asserts 
himself by a continuous rush of activity. 
Every mental process is associated with 
a multiplicity of motions. If the school 
fails to provide activity, he evens the 
matter at home and elsewhere. Under 
duress he can sit still, but never for 
more than a short period. Conserva- 
tive teachers of long experience claim 
that the child’s penchant for activity 
grows by what it feeds upon to-day; 
many unskilled proponents of the ac- 
tivity program mistake restlessness for 
activity. It is possible to direct this 
extreme energy into constructive chan- 
nels, and that is the aim of an activity 
program. Young children learn much 
better through being active than through 
sitting and listening. The curriculum 
must make allowance for their short 
span of attention and not place too 


much emphasis upon perfection of 
product. Writing, cutting, or hand- 


work of any type involves more skill 
or control than the six-year-old is ca- 
pable of. Tension develops from too 
much pressure, and no beneficial result 
is achieved. The program should give 
scope to the use of the large muscles; 
playground activities help to codrdi- 
nate physical skills—as can be seen from 
guided efforts of the six-year-old in 
learning to jump or to throw a ball. 
The playground reveals the capacity of 
the child, and though some may lag 
behind in a given type of game or ac- 
tivity, all will take courage from the 
successful efforts of their better-de- 
veloped contemporaries. 


CHASTENING EFFECT OF 

SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

The give-and-take of the playground 
rubs off the rough edges of his over- 
weening self-assertion and his aggres- 


siveness. He was king in his own home 
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perhaps, but on the school playground 
he is one little democrat among many. 


Here he comes to grips with a number of 


boys and girls, each of whom wants to 
be the leader. Soon all learn to take 
turns and to get along together; it is a 
most valuable lesson for life. If on the 
other hand the six-year-old is too timid, 
the playground teaches him that he is 
a person on a plane of equality with the 
others—it is the first step to his under- 
standing of the dignity of his own per- 
sonality. The adult supervisor of the 
primary child’s play will see to it that 
the shy child has a chance to develop, 
and that the aggressive child does not 
become a bully. Every child in the 
group wishes or should wish to rise 
above the behavior of pre-school years, 
and he should be given an opportunity 
to develop the independence and vigor 
that is characteristic of childhood. 
There is no better mechanism for this 
purpose than the group activities of the 
playground. Gradually children learn 
to work together for a common purpose 
and rise above the individualistic ideals 
of their pre-school days. Boys and 
girls begin even in the first grade to 
drift apart in their play activities; boys 
have little interest in playing house, 
while cops-and-robbers has no attrac- 
tion for the girls. There are many 
forms of free play in which boys and 
girls take part together, and dramatics 
have a marked attraction for both 
groups. The teacher makes use of 
dramatic play in teaching the lessons 
of the classroom. The six-year-old 
here finds scope for his restless activity, 
and will spontaneously make use of 
gestures and expressive movements of 


his body. 


CURIOSITY AS THE KEY 
TO LEARNING 


Curiosity is the key to learning, and 
the six-year-old is endowed with a great 
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share of it. He seems to live for the 
avowed purpose of finding the why of 
everything. Incessantly he asks ques- 
tions, and a proper answer from the adult 
under question will stimulate his curios- 
ity and keep alive his desire to become 
learned. His first concern is his im- 
mediate environment; his yearning to 
learn all about it merits the respectful 
attention of his teachers, his parents, 
and all his elders. 

Adults should encourage the six-year- 
old’s liking for responsibility. Many 
primary teachers are geniuses at dis- 
tributing simple tasks among all the 
pupils willing to accept them. Soon 
even the timid child aspires to undertake 
any task that may be assigned to him, 
and to win the word of praise that 
should be forthcoming when he has com- 
pleted it in a creditable manner. His 
accepting responsibility for a simple 
piece of schoolroom work teaches him 
that he must be responsible for all his 
own actions, and though he may have 
difficulty making a decision, he comes to 
acknowledge that every decision must 
be in accord with the ideals of his 
teachers or his parents, with the rights 
of others, and with his own dignity as a 
person. Gradually he achieves a sense 
of balance in his personal relations, and 
he consciously desires to act in a co- 
operative manner. He has learned one 
of the great lessons of life—to get along 
with others. His growth and develop- 
ment are fostered by the affection of the 
adults around him. No matter how 
mature he may appear, he is still but a 
child and he cannot be expected to 
measure up to the standards of adult 
behavior. His reactions are unpre- 
dictable, because they are not yet under 
the full domain of reason, just dawning 
within him. The six-year-old with his 
unbalanced development — physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially—is 

(Continued on page 1042) 
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control with a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. An Outdoor Thermostat adjusts 
the supply of steam with every change in tem- 
perature. Prevents wasteful overheating. Main- 
tains comfort conditions during mild weather or 
on the severest winter day. 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Camden, N. J. 
At left: corner of a typical semi-private room. 
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Webster System Radiators, taking no useable 





room space, were engineered into sanitary ARCHITECT: 

enclosures integrated with the window construc- Paul C. Reilly, New York. 

tion. Metal front provides easy access if necessary. BUILDER: 

Each convector has a built-in radiator trap and George A. Fuller Company, New York. 
valve, permitting 100% heat shut-off—no dampers CONSULTING ENGINEER: 


Sears & Kopf, New York. 


HEATING CONTRACTOR: 
Daniel J. Keating Co., Philadelphia. 


are needed. 


Operation of the institution is under the direction 
of the Sisters of the Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis. Included in the Hospital is the Bishop's 
suite anda chapel seating 950. Chief Engineer A. D. Bradley uses master key for 
‘ heat shut-off at individual radiators. Shown at bot- 

; tom of page is one of 14 solariums. 
An important factor in the success of Webster 

‘ ‘ : ‘ — Poo . = ; 
Heating installations is the friendly service and i 
close cooperation of the authorized Webster 
Factory Representative. Call him or write us for 


his name. 
Address Dept. HA-8 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden 5, N. J. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal. 
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(Continued from page 1038) 

in need of help that sometimes seems in- 
congruous in one of his size and seem- 
ing maturity. He may boast to his 
mother that he can now throw a ball 
“farther than anyone,” but he still 
needs help in putting on his coat. He 
may cherish the title of “mother’s big 
man,” but he still bursts into tears 
when teased by a younger brother. 
Sometimes he demands having his own 
way just for the sake of having it, and 
he will try to do things that are defi- 
nitely beyond his competence. With- 
out warning he will swing suddenly 
away from the equilibrium, the emo- 
tional control, that his parents and 
teachers had thought to be well- 
established. A pugnacious tone appears 
in his voice and he is at odds with the 
world. Fortunately he is entering upon 
a period of higher organization and his 
outbursts begin to decrease in violence, 
but the six-year-old remains a problem 
even to the mother that bore him and 
the teacher who cherishes him with a 
truly maternal affection. 


FLEXIBLE PROGRAM FOR 
FIRST-GRADERS 


Pressure towards academic achieve- 
ment can catapult the first-grader into 
deep despondency if he is pushed beyond 
his powers. Not all of them will be 
ready at the same time to read, to write, 
and to work with numbers. The 
teacher has the help of tests that de- 
termine the readiness of the individual, 
and he must wait for the point of readi- 
ness to be reached. Nor-should he ex- 
pect final achievement; he must con- 
fine himself to judging the child by his 
degree of progress as determined by the 
child’s record. Many of the six-year- 
olds in an unselected group will lag, 
and it is only through the medium of a 
flexible program in the first grade that 
the teacher can hope to give each child 
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a good start in his early days at school. 
The child comes to school with very 
little moral training in the very strict 
sense of that term, but the first six 
years of life offer opportunity for laying 
the bases of all further moral training. 
If the child comes to school with habits 
of regularity and of moderation and 
with some grasp of the first principles of 
obedience and self-control, the teacher 
can continue to develop his will and 
train him in the practice of virtue. 
The child who knows: “It is wrong to 
do what your parents forbid,” can 
grasp quickly the religious moral princi- 
ple: “It is wrong to do what God for- 
bids.” Holding the example of the 
perfect personality of the Infant Jesus 
before the eyes of his pupils, the teacher 
can model their thoughts, their affec- 
tions, and their acts upon the divine 
ideal. He should speak to them con- 
stantly of the loveliness of virtue and 
the happiness that comes from it, and 
he must spare no effort to awaken 
within their souls the echo of God’s 
voice—conscience. Both home and 
school must present ideals of conduct 
in such a way as to beget in the child 
a sense of obligation to conform to 
these ideals. Even the six-year-old 
learns to understand morality in terms 
of concrete personalities and through 
participation in concrete situations. 


BEST METHOD OF APPEAL 
TO SIX-YEAR-OLDS 


The best appeal is through action and 
feeling, but even these follow upon a 
simple statement of the abstract princi- 
ples of morality. In the final analysis 
moral development is based upon habits 
of thought deduced from precepts and 
securely rooted in the child’s experience. 
It is religion, the appeal to the Lord 
of righteousness, that tells what 
righteousness means, and what are the 
supreme reasons inducing us to tread its 














CHALLENGE OF THE SIX-YEAR OLD 





“Let religion so dominate the 
classroom,” wrote Archbishop Ireland 
a half century ago, “that its precepts 
and practices shall permeate the souls 
of the children, even as the air they 
breathe permeates their bodies, and 
become in them very nature, throbbing 


ways. 


with every throb of their hearts, think- 
ing with every thought of their minds. 
Only religion ingrained into their very 
being will enable them to hold them- 
selves through life firm in the path of 
duty, however fierce the storms they 
may encounter.” 
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Questions Answ KRED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Mixed Marriages 
Sacramental? 

Question: Having read your paper in 
the February Homiieric on “Marriages, 
Sacramental and Sacramentalized,” | 
would appreciate an answer to. this 
question: “Are all mixed marriages only 
natural marriages, with no sacramental 
graces for the parties in marriage?” 
Would it be too much to hear from you 
soon, as | have some of those in my par- 
ish? 

CANADIAN Priest. 


Answer: If a Catholic marries a val- 
idly baptized Protestant, the marriage 
is certainly sacramental. If the mar- 
riage started as a disparity of cult mar- 
riage, and the unbaptized person be- 
came a convert in the course of time, at 
that moment (that is, at the moment of 
baptism) the original natural or non- 
sacramental marriage became sacra- 
mentalized, supposing, of course, that 
there was no defect in the consent or no 
unsuspected diriment impediment pres- 
ent. 

In a disparity of cult marriage the 
Catholic lacks sacramental graces from 
the beginning; therefore, he or she 
should storm heaven for the conversion 
of the other partner, because, from the 
moment of baptism on, both will be en- 


joying all the sacramental graces of 


marriage. In practice the sacramental- 


ized marriage has all the advantages of 


the sacramental marriage; the actual 
graces of the sacramentalized marriage 
are the same as the actual graces of the 
sacramental marriage. 
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Are These Two Equivalent 
Stipends on the One Day? 


Question: A pastor is accustomed to 
offer the usual Missa pro propulo on Sun- 
day. In addition, however, he accepts 
a stipend (pingue) for a second Mass 
one of those announced Masses. He 
offers up the Mass for the intention of 
the donor as requested, but says Mass 
once more for the same intention next 
day—which Mass is the stipend Mass, 
he claims, so that now he may keep the 
stipend, having satisfied the dowor, and 
at the same time not run counter to the 
law against accepting a stipend for the 
second Mass on Sunday. The donor is 
satisfied because the Mass was _ cele- 
brated for his intention on Sunday as 
scheduled. May the pastor keep the 
stipend because he celebrates next day 
for the same intention? The law of the 
Church is satisfied, because he did not 
celebrate two Masses on Sunday under 
the obligation “ex justitia.” 

Personally, | cannot but believe that 
the acceptance of the stipend for the 
specified day qualifies the Mass as “‘ex 
justitia,” but the case has been urged as 
presented, and I should like your judg- 
ment. 

SACERDOS PAUPER. 


Answer: If the pastor intended to say 
an extra Mass oul of generosity on Sun- 
day and announced that same Mass; 
and then proposed to say Mass for the 
stipend on the next day, he has not said 
two Masses out of justice on the one 
day. Nothing prevents him from an- 
nouncing a Mass that he is saying for 
any person out of generosity. How- 
ever, when the Mass is arranged for, he 
should explain to the one making the of- 
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fering that he cannot say Mass for a 
stipend and the Mass for the people on 
the same day; but that he is more than 
willing to announce a Mass for the in- 
tention of the person as his own free of- 
fering, and then discharge the obligation 
of saying Mass for the generous offering 
on the next day. 


Feasibility of Such Priests’ 
Homes? 


Question: The following views were 
mailed me some time ago by a pastor in 
one of our Mid-West States, who is now 
past middle-age, and who has been long 
thinking of the project that he outlines. 
I met the same priest; he is much inter- 
ested in the project he sets forth, but at 


the same time he gives every evidence of 


having his feet on the ground, as did the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in a greater way 
in spite of the same Apostle impressing 
the disinterested as a madman. Here 
are the views. 

The main idea is to establish homes, 
not institutions, where retired priests 
might dwell as they formerly did in rec- 
tories, with their desire for independ- 
ence, to which they have become ac- 
customed, to be noted and respected. 
Each would have his own room or 
rooms, which would be his, and from 
which he could come and go as he 
wished, always aware that this was his 
home in which he was most welcome, and 
which existed for him and his fellows. 

The reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would give such a sacerdotal group 
not only the opportunity for their Mass 
and assistance at other Masses, but fur- 
ther for intimate union with Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament to supply spiri- 
tual energy to those in active service, 
not necessarily in more fruitful service. 
The idea is to have them realize that 
they are still very definitely doing much 
for the Church, and not that they are by 
any means useless or finished; but that 
they can now concentrate on the things 
of the spirit for themselves and others. 

Their energies and abilities would be 
further utilized for week-end or daily 
Masses, or taking over for a time one- 
priest parishes, or assisting in vacation 


time, for the hearing of priests’ confes- 
sions, writing, etc. They would be 
available for all these duties while still 
relieved of the management of the larger 
parishes beyond their physical strength, 
and making way for younger men who 
could do a greater service to the parish 
and the Church. 

The location of the home would be 
central, so that it would be of easy ac- 
cess to all and for all. 

Each home would provide accommo- 
dation for not more than twelve perma- 
nent guests, since it must be presupposed 
that they have developed certain indi- 
vidual tastes and habits which should be 
catered to. 

In addition, it would serve as a hostel 
for travelling priests, who would find the 
proper surroundings for living and for 
offering the Holy Sacrifice. Their pres- 
ence would furnish new topics of conver- 
sation and interest for the permanent 
guests. 

There would be no more restrictions 
than in a rectory, and the priest guests 
would be encouraged to take part in the 
activities of the diocese. 





y 7 
Suppose You Were One Of Them 
It’s amazing, isn’t it, how many priests receive 
substantial contributions from out-of-town 
Catholics year after year)? Strangely enough 
these priests are usually located in towns where 

it is difficult to obtain local aid. 


Compassion For Needy Priests 
Perhaps you are similarly situated. If so, 
why not use the same plan for raising funds 
which these priests do? The reason it is so 
successful is because so many Catholics are 
beginning to realize in what pitiable financial 
condition hundreds of small-town priests really 
are. That's why they secure even more satis- 
faction from these contributions than they do 
from supporting their local churches. 


Results Like These 


To give you an idea as to how well this plan 
works, we are quoting a paragraph from a 
letter received from the president of an advertis- 
ing agency: 

**Between now and July we will be in the market 
for more Catholic names—probably 25,000 more. 
We are writing to ask if you have records of the 
two 5,000 blocks we purchased. We like the way 
you do business and shall be glad to hear from 
you so we can have the decks clear for future 
orders.”” 


How To Follow the Leaders 
From the foregoing you can see that, instead 
of continuing to blindly hope and grope for the 
things which they wanted, these priests decided 
to follow the example of those who were using 
this newer, easier plan so successfully. You 
can enjoy the satisfaction of knowing you are 
using the same technique which these priests 
applied by asking for folder ITPR. A copy of 
itis yours for the asking. 
. 
Catholie Laity Division 
INVESTORS LISTING COMPANY 


45 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
(Established 1928) 
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The dominant ideas would be those of 
hospitality, charity, friendliness and 
consideration. 

Such a home would furnish the means 
of giving a dignified ending to the most 
dignified career. 

It is understood that all the older 
priests would not be interested in such a 
home, but it would furnish a hallowed 
spot where those who so desired could 
live intimately with their God. 

As envisaged, the management would 
be in the care of an association of dioce- 
san priests dedicated to this type of 
work. 

The domestic work would be done by 
women of mature age who wish com- 
panionship with those of their own years, 
who are interested in frequent attend- 
ance at Mass, and who wish a home of 
their own, not with members of their 
family now married, and who are still 
capable and willing to do household 
duties. SACERDOS, 

Answer: There is not sufficient space 
for any formal answer; because, if this 
project is feasible, the secular priests 
who have spent a couple of decades or 
more in the priesthood are the best 
judges of that feasibility. So, after the 
manner of my Gaelic ancestors, I shall 
answer the question proposed me by 
asking another question, and that ques- 
tion is: “‘What do secular priests think 
of the proposed venture, in either small 
numbers or great numbers?” 

I might remind all of our readers that 
nearly fifty years ago a young priest in a 
State adjoining the State where the 
above priest lives and works, wrote an 
article in one of our clergy reviews on the 
backwardness of the Church in the 
United States, in so far as it then had no 
society that was helping to develop the 
mission sections of the United States. 
Almost overnight, the then Archbishop 
of Chicago wrote the young priest, and 
arranged for a meeting of all those inter- 
ested in the proposed project. And al- 
most overnight the Catholic Church 
Extension Society came into existence; 
and a few years afterwards I had the 
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pleasure of showing Father Francis C. 
Kelley some of the places of interest in 
the Eternal City. At that time, there 
was a distinguished Canon at St. John 
Lateran’s, wealthy in his own right, who 
gave a private dinner for Father Kelley, 
and had him explain the workings of 
Church Extension to the guests of several 
nationalities. When the dinner was over, 
the Monsignor gave the new founder of 
Church Extension Society a handsome 
donation. That same Monsignor after- 
wards became the Promotor of the Beati- 
fication and Canonization Cause of the 
Little Flower; he was also the head of 
the International Holy Child Associa- 
tion. 


Widely Diverse Queries 


Questions: (1) If a priest is hearing 
confessions before Mass, and the dispo- 
sitions of a penitent are very doubtful, 
or such as would positively require the 
confessor to defer absolution, would 
there be danger of violating the seal in 
deferring absolution under the above 
circumstances in view of the fact that 
others would see this person going to 
confession before Mass and not going to 
Communion during Mass; and any 
member of his family who had come to 
church with him would know that he was 
fasting, and therefore would have re- 
ceived Communion if he had been ab- 
solved? 

(2) What should be done in the above 
circumstances, if the person is definitely 
indisposed to receive absolution, because 
he refuses to give up some unnecessary 
proximate occasion of sin? 

(3) According to Noldin, IH, n. 380, 
§2, it seems that the salaries of ordinary 
assistants or curates would not be con- 
sidered bona ecclesiastica; and therefore 
perfect dominion would be acquired. 
Would this supply to the chaplain of an 
institution? Is the salary of a pastor 
considered under bona ecclesiastica? If 
so, why not the salary of an assistant 
also? 

(4) Would a priest satisfy his: obliga- 
tion of offering a High Mass, if the or- 
gan were out of order and the organist 
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merely sang the parts of the Mass with- 
out organ music? Non-Pastor. 

Answer: (1) In the first question the 
confessor can do nothing to proclaim 
that he has not given the individual ab- 
solution, such as to refuse Communion 
to the person or to treat him outside the 
confessional as if he had been unworthy 
of absolution. On the other hand, if the 
penitent goes to confession and is not 
disposed for absolution, even after the 
confessor makes special efforts to dis- 
pose him, then the confessor has nothing 
to do except to refuse absolution. If 
members of the family or people in 
church conclude that the individual has 
not gotten absolution, then the individ- 
ual himself has given them grounds for 
such conclusion, although not going to 
Communion in itself gives them no solid 
reason for their conclusion. On the 
other hand, if the said penitent belonged 
to one of the old-fashioned societies that 
make each member before Easter-time 
or right after Easter-time bring a certifi- 
cate of having been to confession, then 
the confessor could issue such a certifi- 
cate because that says nothing more 
than that the bearer had been to him to 
confession. 

(2) The priest should try to do his 
best to dispose the said person by tell- 
ing him among other things that, unless 
he does so and so or rather promises to 
do so and so, he cannot absolve him. 


(3) A pastor or any other churchman 
who has a formal benefice or the equiva- 
lent of a benefice, has the obligation of 
devoting the surplus part of his benefi- 
cial returns to charity after taking care 
of his own necessities according to his 
state of life (including insurance, sick- 
ness, etc.). The same rule would hold 
where the government has taken over 
benefices and gives instead an ordinary 
salary; but the so-called salary in this 
country of the pastor and of an assist- 
ant or a chaplain has nothing in the way 
of excess returns; even in a strict bene- 
fice or its equivalent the stole offerings 
do not come under this heading, and ac- 
cordingly all so-called salaries in this 
country appear to leave nothing (after 
decent support is taken out and provi- 
sion made for the future) for the expendi- 
ture by way of commanded alms. The 
normal priest, if he complies with only a 
small proportion of the demands that 
are made on him personally for charity, 
is likely to fulfill his obligations of the 
natural and the divine law. 

(4) We have a case of accident here; 
and it would seem that the celebrant 
discharged the obligation of a Sung 
Mass, since the organ is only an accom- 
paniment. Not that this same course 
could be followed by way of rule; but it 
certainly could be done by way of excep- 
tion. Good singing without music is the 
essence of the Sung Mass. 
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Book Reviews 





Unconscious Influences and 
Freedom of the Will 


The author of “Depth Psychology, 
Morality, and Alcoholism’! teaches 
moral theology at Weston and ethics at 
Boston College. His approach is, as 
he repeatedly emphasizes, that of the 
theologian and moralist. But it is 
founded on a thorough knowledge of the 
facts and ideas accumulated by psychia- 
trists and psychologists both in what 
concerns the psychology of neurotic 
troubles and the nature of alcholism. 
It is also obvious that the author has at 
his disposal a great personal experience 
with the problems he discusses. 

A careful examination of the current 
ideas on neurosis, and especially on the 
existence and influence of “the uncon- 
scious,’ shows that there is no unanim- 
ity among psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists on this point. His acquaintance 
with the whole literature—not only that 
published in this country—enables the 
author to realize that the opinion on this 
question as well as on that of the signi- 
ficance of Freudian psychoanalysis is 
rather divided. What is said here tends 
to create the impression that Freudian 
psychoanalysis is the last word and its 
tenets are the assured possession of sci- 
entific psychiatry. But even some Amer- 
ican writers have come recently to the 
conclusion that Freudian psychoanalysis 
is less satisfactory than it had been as- 
sumed, and still is by many. One has 
only to read the latest work by Karen 





Horney to realize that this psychiatrist 


‘By John C. Ford, S.J. (Weston College 
Press, Weston, Mass., pages 66). 
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has gradually moved away from Freud's 
doctrine, previously accepted in an al- 
most unrestricted manner, to arrive at a 
conception of human nature and of 
neurotic troubles widely different from 
Freudian “orthodoxy.” 

Father Ford is, therefore, quite right 
in stating that there is no need for re- 
writing, as he expresses it, the treatise 
De actibus humanis. He is also right in 
stating that the essential freedom and 
responsibility of everyday deliberate 
decisions would not be abolished or even 
diminished if one were to accept the 
ideas on the unconscious mental life. 

It has always been recognized, the au- 
thor points out, that our free decisions 
are partially the product of many uncon- 
scious influences. In fact, habilus is 
such an influence. Perhaps, one further 
distinction should be made. What the 
“unconscious —supposing it possessesall 
the properties with which it is credited— 
does is to produce in consciousness cer- 
tain suggestions of possible and desirable 
ends. But from the determination of 
such ends by unconscious influences, 
past experiences and their lasting ef- 
fectiveness, it does not follow that these 
suggestions must be obeyed. It is pos- 
sible, be it within limits, for a man to 
oppose even the strongest urge; he is 
not under the compulsion to obey such 
an urge. This erroneous idea is the 
consequence of the unwarranted and 
hasty identification of phenomena ob- 
served in more or less abnormal person- 
alities with the average functioning of 
the normal mind. 

The second part of this study deals 
with alcoholism, certainly a problem de- 
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The learned Jesuit, author of this work, is regarded in Europe as a most 


reliable authority on the subject of the corporative regime. 


Most American readers are not aware of the extent to which corpora- 
tive forms of economic and social life have developed in several European 
countries. In view of the likelihood that we are destined willy-nilly to 
take a hand in European affairs, we shall do well to become acquainted 


with this organization of society. 


The fact that corporativism has in some countries become associated 
with dictatorship is misleading regarding the nature of a corporative 
regime, which does not include governmental absolutism in its program. 
With us, the period of ruthless capitalism has been followed by the 
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culated fruit of corporativism, seems to be the only sound remedy for 
that growing tension, as it is also the remedy advocated by successive 
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traditions. 
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serving the attention of the moralist not 
less than of the psychiatrist or the soci- 
ologist. The analysis of alcoholism, 
very penetrating and at the same time 
very discriminating, should be carefully 
read by everyone concerned with educa- 
tion of minors and of adults, with social 
questions, or with any kind of guidance. 
One is grateful for the author’s caution- 
ing against sweeping generalizations. 
One must, he points out, judge sepa- 
rately each alcoholic, each drinking epi- 
sode, even each act of drinking. There 
is, in other words, no such thing as “the” 
alcoholic, as there is nothing like “the” 
neurotic. One has to deal in all such cases 
with individuals, unique human _ persons. 

The recommendation that pastoral 
care of alcoholics should avail itself of 
the Alcoholics Anonymous deserves to be 
heeded. 

Many of the statements on abnormal, 
but particularly on normal, mentality 
one finds in modern treatises and arti- 
cles by psychiatrists and psychologists 
are quite questionable. This does not, 
however, diminish the general impor- 
tance of the line of research initiated by 
these men. Even if misinterpreted, 
there are certain facts which have to be 
considered. The attempt at arriving at 
an understanding of all these problems 
will prove successful only if based on a 
comprehensive philosophy of human na- 
ture. This includes a correct notion of 
morality and its precepts. Father 
Ford’s work is a great step forward in 
this direction. 

Rupour Auuers, Px#.D., M.D. 


Works on Two Contemporary 
Mystics - 


A new volume on Theresa Neumann 
has already stirred up much contro- 
versy.!. Not being aware of the compli- 


t The C zase of Therese Neumann. By Hilda 
C. Graef (The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md.; pp. xix—162). 
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cations of her task when she undertook 
it, the authoress confesses that, as she 
proceeded with it, she began to doubt 
the wisdom of completing the work, but 
went forward to publication because she 
was encouraged and urged to do so. 
This is her conclusion: ““To sum up our 
findings: a supernatural origin of the 
phenomena exhibited by Theresa Neu- 
mann is not necessarily demanded by 
the evidence at our disposal, which ad- 
mittedly is not as complete in many 
respects as one might desire” (p. 152). 
Again: “We must reply: the evidence 
is there, suggestive indications are there, 
but many things that ought to be there 
are not” (p. 157). 

Certainly this conclusion is careful 
and restrained and its tone fair and ob- 
jective, but the study upon which it is 
based is in fact a brief against the super- 
natural character of the experiences at- 
tributed to Theresa Neumann. She is 
presented as having suffered maladies 
from hysteria in the past, as a person of 
no more than ordinary virtue, and as 
lacking any marked devotion to the 
Sacred Passion and not given to the 
special practice of penance (tradition- 
ally the marks of a true stigmatic). It is 
claimed that Theresa is unduly sub- 
ject to the influence of Father Naber, 
her pastor and confessor, who constantly 
hovers about her, and who has failed to 
exhibit the reserve and circumspection 
traditionally manifested by representa- 
tives of the Church towards all claim- 
ants of unusual experiences. Through- 
out her study the authoress cites author- 
ities to support the possible naturalistic 
explanation of such extraordinary phe- 
nomena as the use of languages never 
studied, clairvoyance, the detection of 
sacred objects, visions, and even stigma- 
tization. Hysteria, suggestion and para- 
psychical powers are offered as likely 
causes. The authoress does not ex- 
clude some fraud on the part of the 
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family—more_ particularly by the 
mother, in a few instances. Theresa is 
absolved of any conscious deceit, but 
her reputed inedia and the reported mi- 
raculous reception of Holy Communion 
are suggested as possibly fraudulent. 

There are difficulties, indeed, in ac- 
cepting the phenomena of Konnersreuth 
as supernatural, and these the authoress 
has rightly brought to the fore. There 
is also considerable evidence that the 
events do have a supernatural origin, 
and this the authoress is inclined to ex- 
plainaway. The tone of her work is not 
unfriendly, but this is not equivalently 
complete objectivity. This latter sup- 
poses an exhaustive search into all the 
facts of the case, principally into the life 
and virtues of Theresa (not relying 
solely on reports from others), and a bal- 
anced, judicious appraisal of the evi- 
dence on both sides. The strongest 
reason, as of the present, against ac- 
cepting the extraordinary events in the 
life of Theresa as supernatural is the re- 
fusal (not directly hers) to permit the 
Church to make an exhaustive investi- 
gation, as desired by the Bavarian Hier- 
archy and even the Holy Office. Be- 
cause this request has been denied, the 
following declaration was made: “In 
this state of affairs the ecclesiastical 
authorities can take no responsibility 
for the reality of the alleged inedia and 
for the character of the other extraordi- 
nary happenings at Konnersreuth.” By 
reason of certain evidence brought 
forth by Miss Graef, and principally be- 
cause of the preceding cautious pro- 
nouncement, it would seem advisable to 
suspend judgment on the case of Ther- 
esa Neumann. 

Any book reporting extraordinary 
phenomena should be subjected to criti- 
cal examination. When, in addition, 
the events related are represented as 
supernatural in origin, judgment upon it 
ought to be even more exacting. Every- 
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SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


By Angelus Walz, O.P. 
Translated by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


HIS book is the latest critical and 

synthetic presentation of the whole 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas. Father Walz 
does not set out merely to tell the story 
nor only to estimate St. Thomas’ charac- 
ter (though both are excellently done), 
but primarily to present a_ scholarly 
documentation of St. Thomas’ life which 
disentangles the chronological problems 
and biographical uncertainties. He sifts 
facts from fiction, records the evidence of 
the early sources and weighs the conclu- 
sions of later historians and biographers. 
The work concludes with a chronological 
table of St. Thomas’ life and works. 


$3.50 





ALTER CHRISTUS 


Meditations for Priests 
By F. X. L’Hoir, S.J. 








Gees the priest continues Christ he 
must have a deep sense of the great- 
ness of his vocation, of his tremendous 
responsibility and of his sacred obligation 
to be ever striving after greater holiness. 
These seventy-two meditations, which 
help the priest achieve and maintain such 
a life, are divided into six series of twelve, 
corresponding to the twelve months of the 
year, and are focused on the liturgical 
seasons and feasts. By following the 
principles set down by Father L’Hoir the 
priest’s life will become truly beautiful 
by its perfect unity and its undivided 
dedication to the one great ideal—to be 
an ‘‘Alter Christus.” 

cloth $2.50 


paper $1.25 
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AUL CLAUDEL is in the first rank of French 
the greatest 
modern religious poet. In this study, the first 
of its kind to be attempted in English, the 
from the 





beginning down to his latest publication. 
Those who are already acquainted with 
Claudel as a dramatist will find, in this study 
of his poetry and poetic theory, a new light 
thrown on his plays, and will arrive at a more 
profound understanding of one who, as a poet 
and a Catholic, has exercised an unparalleled 
influence on contemporary French literature. 


$3.00 
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thing is to be gained by showing a judici- 
ous reserve towards all such claims, 
though certainly without any harshness 
or lack of sympathy to the person in- 
volved. 

The subject of another study? is also 
still alive, now aged and totally blind. 
Her life throughout has been lonely and 
difficult, spiritually and 
Coming from a background of Protes- 


temporally. 


tantism, without any inclination towards 
the Church and even immersed for a 
time in spiritism, she is represented by 
the author as having become the recipi- 
ent of many extraordinary divine fa- 
vors—visions, revelations, —ecstasies. 
More remarkably, with no previous ar- 
tistic training, she draws and paints pic- 
tures of unusual detail, with her eyes 
closed and even during a state of prayer. 
The perfection of her work, much of 
which she cannot interpret herself, has 
been acknowledged by competent critics. 
Many of the drawings are reproduced in 
the book. The author holds to the 
view that the above-mentioned experi- 
ences and gifts are true charisms be- 
cause of the manifest spiritual good 
derived — therefrom—notably, — Miss 
Beardsworth’s own conversion and her 
subsequent growth in divine Jove and 
the complete denial of self. 

For such a story to win acceptance it 
must be written with discernment and 
restraint. The tone of the work should 
match the gravity of the claims made. 
Unfortunately the author's style of writ- 
ing is dull and uninteresting, and he 
gives significance to much trivia and 
commonplace in the early life of his 
subject. It is likewise regrettable that 
he accepts without question various in- 
cidents as special divine interventions 
merely on his subject's word and judg- 

2 Susanna Mary Beardsworth: The White 
Dove of Peace: Life, Conversion, Mystictsm. 
By Pascal P. Parente, S.1T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 
(Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Ind.; pp. 
viii-195). 
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ment—certainly she is not a reliable 
judge of her experiences. If the book 
had to be written, there should have 
been a manifestly objective and critical 
judgment of the facts under survey. 
Instead, the author has written as the 
protagonist of the claims and convictions 
of his subject, who desires that the work 
of God in her become known. It is to 
be doubted whether the present biog- 
raphy will transmit the conviction if 
was written to achieve. 

Francis Bo Donnetty, S8.T.L., J.C.D. 


Recent Spiritual Works 


Father Plus writes in a clear, concise 
manner, never deviating from his sub- 
ject. His latest work deals’ primarily 
with the holiness in the contemporary 
Church.!| The author cites many in- 
stances, and names numerous 


‘saints” 
and persons of eminent holiness living in 
the twentieth century, who testify to the 
fact of that holiness. 

kr. Plus gives us the sources of holi- 
ness with the incomparable assistance of 
the Sacraments as help, and then goes on 
to explain holiness in actual practice. 
He writes of a plan of sanctification of- 
fered by the Church to-day, adapted to 
the fundamental needs of man, showing 
the soul to be of first importance but 
with bodily needs also considered. Un- 
doubtedly the soul is the essential, but 
the soul should be allowed to express it- 
self by means of the body; hence, pub- 
lic worship, ceremonies, a liturgy, ete. 
First comes the true adoration of heart 
and spirit, then the physical acts which 
bring the invisible realities near to us—a 
combination which cannot but make us 
holy. The state of holiness, whether 
lived on the lower plane, so to speak, or 
on the higher in a transcendent manner, 


' The Holiness in the Church. By Raoul 
Plus, S.J. Translated by Mother Mary St. 
Thomas (The Newman Press, Westminster, 


Md.). 
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is presented by the author in such an 
attractive manner that Catholics who 
read this book on the subject will 
doubtless feel some longing to enter 
therein. 

Kr. Plus also ably refutes the argu- 
ments of those who claim to be defenders 
of human rights, and who blame the 
Church for tolerating or accepting ideas 
which they say hinder liberty and free 
will. Of course, those “defenders” do 
not know even the definition of liberty 
or freedom. They are thinking of law- 
lessness, if they are thinking at all. 

Though preaching mortification, the 
author shows that the body is not to be 
held in contempt. Thus, he points out 
that fasting and discipline are not an end 
in themselves but only to be used as a 
means, if they are of service; and if not, 
they are to be rejected. 


The sublime ideal of all Christians, of 
course, is to walk in the footsteps of 


Him who, through love, carried out per- 
fectly the entire will of His Father. — In 
other words, we must be another Christ 
and willing to carry the cross, if that is 
the will of our Divine Father. It is for 
this reason alone that the Church glori- 
fies austerity as a means of sanctifica- 
tion. Increasing our own holiness, we 
at the same time enhance the holiness 
of the Church. Fr. Plus makes evident 
the power of Catholic holiness by calling 
attention to the numerous conversions 
and increased vocations in these latter 
days. 

The Very Rev. Silvére Van den Broek, 
O.F.M., who was confessor to Sr. Mary 
of the Holy Trinity during the last year 
of her life, has edited and published her 
autobiography which forms a_ spiritual 
legacy to all those who experience within 
themselves a call to a life of perfection.” 


2 The Spiritual Legacy of Sister Mary of the 
Holy Trinity. Translated from the French 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Md.; pages 
364). 


The work is divided into two parts; the 
first deals with the Sister’s conversion 
and vocation, and the second part con- 
sists of her “Notes.” 

Sr. Mary of the Lloly Trinity was the 
youngest daughter of French-Swiss Prot- 
She was born in 
Pretoria, Transvaal, but, as her mother 
died at her birth, she and her two sisters 
were raised by an aunt in Switzerland. 


estant missionaries. 


She tells the story of her conversion 
simply, describing the urge which im- 
pelled her to the vocation of a hidden 
life and the difficulties she surmounted 
in achieving this. 

In a convent in Jerusalem, Sister 
Mary lived as a Poor Clare nun for only 
four years. Nevertheless, because of 
her simplicity and generosity, God in 
that short time raised her to the heights 
Her “‘Notes” are God's 
words to her in response to her “vow of 
victim.” 

This “vow” is the central theme of 
the book. It is little understood by the 
laity, and those who feel drawn to the 
Kucharistic Heart of Our Lord would do 
well to read and meditate on His words 
contained herein. Christ has asked for 
“victims” from all walks of life. The 
“vow” 


of mysticism. 


undoubtedly can be practised 
more perfectly in the Religious life, but, 
since it consists mainly in imitating the 
Eucharistic life of Our Lord, it can also 
be practised by all those who have a 
great love for God—and through and by 
Him for souls. 

The ‘Notes’ are not written 
smoothly. Some paragraphs end ab- 
ruptly (interrupted by the bell of obe- 
dience) before the subject is finished; 
others seem to be the resumption of 
thought in preceding paragraphs. How- 
ever, the thoughts contained are so lofty 
that the reader quite easily forgets such 
mundane matters in the contemplation 
of an ardent soul listening to her God. 

While it is true that, primarily, devo- 
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tion to the Holy Ghost is an interior 
one, yet the practical Catholic can mani- 
fest the Fruits of the Holy Spirit in his 
daily activities. It is to be regretted 
that for many Christians the Fruits are 
only thought of in the abstract, and not 
as an inexhaustible supply of spiritual 
energy to draw upon in any emergency. 
A recently published work will serve to 
correct that mistaken notion.® 

To derive the most benefit from this 
book, it should be read first in its en- 
tirety. Then parts of any chapter may 
be used for future meditation, for it is 
not a work to be discarded after the first 
reading. It supplies a need felt to-day 
in that it emphasizes the fact that the 
Fruits are not just something to specu- 
late upon but have a practical applica- 
tion for all of us. 

The book consists of just twelve chap- 
ters, each devoted to one spiritual frui- 
tion. Each chapter, however, is sub- 
divided so that all facets of the gem are 
shown; degrees, effects, merits, appli- 
cation, and indeed all aspects of the sub- 
ject are explained in detail. 

The book is small and of pleasing for- 
mat. Itis to be recommended for all. 

CuHares J. Catuan, O.P. 


East and West 


Father H. van Straelen, S.V.D., a 
veteran missioner of the Far East, tells 
us in his book entitled “Through Eastern 
Eyes,” that missionary labors in the 
Zast are disappointing. The reason for 
this must be sought in the fact that the 
Eastern mentality is so different from 
our Western ways of thinking, and that 
as a consequence our Western presenta- 
tion of the Christian message lacks ef- 
ficacy. Christian truth can be ex- 
pressed in many different terms, and no 
doubt a version can be found that is 

3 The Twelve Fruits. By C. J. Woollen 


(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City; 
pages 184). 
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adapted to the Eastern mind. What is 
required, first of all, is a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Oriental proc- 
esses of thinking, judging and evaluat- 
ing. 

In this connection a book by Father 
Ring on Eastern religions may prove 
helpful.!| The author introduces the 
reader to the strange cults of the East 
which represent to us so many puzzling 
features. We learn about the national 
religions of China, Japan, India, includ- 
ing Buddhism and Islam which are not 
nationally restricted. Religion and cul- 
ture in the East are closely connected, 
and we thus understand the obstacles to 
the Christianization of the East and to 
the introduction of Western culture. 
When, however, the soil has been prop- 
erly prepared, Christianity may reap 
here an abundant harvest and Christian 
culture be rejuvenated. 

The volume represents a very schol- 
arly performance, though it dispenses 
entirely with the so-called apparatus of 
erudition. At present, almost every- 
body is interested in the East, and the 
general reading public will hardly miss 
the external indications of scholarship to 
which the learned professions attach 
such exaggerated importance. 

CHARLES BrRuEHL, Pu.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


Father Bernard Kelly’s recent book, 
“God, Man and Satan” (published by 
Clonmore and Reynolds of Dublin), ex- 
plains in outline certain aspects of the 
devil’s person and activity, certainly a 
useful thing in these days when the 
young especially fail to recognize Satan’s 
snares. Especially does Fr. Kelly stress 
the use of pleasure by Satan; it is his 
best ally. If the reading of these pages 
turns the minds of only a few towards 

! Religions of the Far East. By George C. 


Ring, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.). 
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the practice of mortification, its publica- 
tion will have been justified. 

“The Pleasures of Poverty, An Argu- 
ment and an Anthology,” compiled by 
Anthony Bertram (Hollis and Carter), 
is a cogent plea for poverty of spirit. 
Poets, preachers, saints and mystics all 
speak through these pages, which are, 
if anything, overweighted; but we are 
competently assisted on our way by 
Mr. Bertram’s introductions, classifica- 
tions, headings and indexes. The book 
should be extremely useful for all who 
are called upon to speak to Religious on 
the matter of the vows. 

One of the most poignant books to be 
published recently is that called ‘For 
Fear of Weeping” by Patrick O’Dono- 
van, a pupil of the Benedictines of 
Ampleforth and a foreign correspondent 
of the London Observer. In its pages we 
read of China just before Mao Tze- 
Tung’s conquest, when indeed it looked 
ripe for total conversion to the Church. 
Mr. O’Donovan is a graphic writer and 
he has written an unforgettable book. 
The publishers are McGibbon and Kee. 

“Jesuits Go East” by Felix Alfred 
Plattner is also concerned with China, 
telling of the great voyages of the first 
Jesuits and their establishment of the 
Church in Asia. In comparison with 
their efforts, even those of Mao seem 
puny. Clonmore and Reynolds are the 
publishers. 

The life of Blessed Julie Billiart, 
foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
of Namur, has been written in vivid 
fashion by Malachy G. Carroll. The 
title is ““The Charred Wood,” the pub- 
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lishers Messrs. Sands, and there are 
some good illustrations by a Sister of 
Notre Dame. 

Another biography is that of St. 
Jeanne de Lestonnac, who, after being 
a wife and mother, founded the first 
Order in France for the teaching of 
girls. She was canonized in 1949, and 
her life story has been translated from 
the French of Paula Hoesl by Fr. John 
Carr, C.SS.R., under the title “In the 
Service of Youth.” Sands are again the 
publishers. 

Father William Stephenson, S.J., has 
written a little book of thirty-one short 
chapters called “Days With Our Lady.” 
Useful for meditation, it is published by 
Clonmore & Reynolds. 

Another book on Our Lady is that by 
Mr. Lawrence Harvey, called “By the 
Queen’s Command,” an interesting ac- 
count of the series of calls by our 
Blessed Mother for prayer and penance, 
beginning with La Salette. Burns of 
Glasgow are the publishers. 

Historians will revel in ‘Restoration 
Rogues” by Maurice Petherick. The 
author takes us to the days when perse- 
cution of Catholics was at its height, 
and tells of the lives and works of some 
of the scoundrels upon whom the gov- 
ernment of the time had torely. A large 
book from the house of Hollis and Carter. 

Those who are interested in foreign 
missionary work will welcome a little 
book by Fr. John Roche, C.S.Sp., called 
“First Friday at Amuzu,” published by 
Gill. The setting is Nigeria and we read 
of many activities of the missionary priest. 

Francis J. RIpey. 
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By Reverend James J. McNally ; 


In smooth-flowing language the author MAKE WAY 
sets Mary into the framework of each N : 
Sunday Gospel using unusual texts. The FOR VIARY 
preacher user may expect such audience ¢ 
response as was shown by Catholic college 


oa Are wNYy 


graduates who read advance proofs: ‘“‘It 
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an imported expensive perfume that . 
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